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Rotes, 


THE STALLS OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE IN THE CORO OF THE 
CATHEDRAL OF BARCELONA. 

(Continued from p. 83.) 

9. Frederic, Count Palatine of the Rhine, Duke 
of Bavaria, and Elector (No. 127). Quarterly, 1 
and 4, the Palatinate, Sa., a lion ramp. crowned or, 
armed gu.; 2 and 3, Bavaria, Fusilly bendy arg. 
and az. Over all the Electorate, Gules, an orb 
or. Crest, out of a ducal coronet the lion of the 
Palatinate between two horns of Bavaria. This 
prince was born in 1482, and elected Knight of 
the Order in 1516. He married Dorothea, daughter 
of Christiern II., King of Denmark, by Isabella of 
Austria, and died in 1556. 

10. Guy de la Baume, Comte de Montreuil 
(No. 129). Or.,a bend dancetté az. Crest, out 
ofa ducal coronet a swan issant or, beaked 
Fifth son of Pierre de la Baume by Alix de 
Lurieux, he was Chevalier d’Honneur to Margaret 
of Austria, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian 
and widow of Philibert, Duke of Savoy. He was 
elected a Knight of the Order in 1516, which year 
Maurice gives as the date of his death (see Le 
Blason des Armoiries des Chevaliers de la Toison 
d’Or, p. 149); but this can hardly be correct, since 
Sa his arms blazoned here at the chapter of 


11. Laurent de Gorrevod, Comte de Pont de 
Vaux, &c. (No. 131). Az.,a chevron or. Crest, 
a unicorn’s head arg., armed and crined or. Son 
of Jean de Gorrevod by Jeanne de Chiteau- 
Renard. He was brought up in Spain, was Grand 
Ecuyer of the Duke of Savoy, and, like the pre- 
cedent, Chevalier of Honour to his wife, the Arch- 
duchess Margaret. He was Governor of Bresse 
in 1516, and Chamberlain to Charles V., who gave 
him the life rent of the Sicilian duchy of Nola 
and of the Biscayan mines. He was elected 
Knight of the Order in 1516, and died in 1527. 

12. Jacques de Gavre, Seigneur de Fresin, &c. 
(No. 133). Or, a lion ramp. gu., crowned and 
armed az., within a bordure échancrée sa. Crest, 
— it is not very easy to say what this crest is. As 
drawn in Maurice it appears to be two wings erm. 
issuing from a cap argent. Chifflet says, “ Heaume 
couvert d’un bonnet plat de gueules renversé par 
derriére d’hermines, Timbre: deux moufles de 
gueules dedans, d’hermines en dehors” (Insignia 
Gentilitia Equitum Ordinis Velleris Aurei, 
Antwerpie, 1632). Rietstap blazons it, “Un 
chapeau de gu. retr. d’herm. soutenant deux gants 
reny. celui & dextre de gu. celui & sin. d’herm.” 
Son of Godefroy de Gavre by Marie de Ghistelles. 
he was Chamberlain to Charles V., Governor and 
Captain-General of the county of Hainault. He 
was elected a Knight of the Order in 1516, and 
died in 1537. e is buried in the church at 
Mons, under a slab with the inscription: “Cy gist 
Messire Jacques de Gavre, Seigneur de Fresin 
d’Ollegnies, d’Vgies, Mussaing, &c. En son vivant 
Grand Bailli d’Haynaut, Cheualier du Toison 
d’Or, Chambelan de ’Empereur Charles quint de 
bonne memoire, lequel trespassa le V d’Aoust, 
1537. Priez Dieu pour son Ame.” 

13. Antoine de Lalain, Comte de Hoogstraten, 
&c. (No. 135). Gu., ten lozenges conjoined 
(3, 3, 3, 1) arg., on the first a lion ramp. of the 
field. At Barcelona the lozenges seem to be tinc- 
tured or (probably arg. tarnished), and each bears 
a lion ramp. seemingly sa., which is certainly a 
mistake. Orest, out of a coronet an eagle’s head 
or beaked arg. between two wings of the second 
(these wings, like others of the series, are what is 
known as “un vol & l’antique,” each demi-vol 
generally consisting of only nine large feathers in 
rows of three each). Second son of Josse de 
Lalain, Seigneur de Montigny, &c., by Bonne de 
la Vieuville, he was brother of Charles, first Count 
of Lalain, Knight of the Order (No. 117) (vide 
infra, stall No. 5o0n the Cantoris side). He 
was himself Chamberlain to the Archduke Philip, 
whom he accompanied into Spain. He filled the 
offices later of Counsellor and Chamberlain of the 
Emperor, and was Governor of Holland. He was 
elected a Knight of the Order in 1516, and in the 
same year was publicly created Count of Hoog- 
straten, receiving investiture of that dignity in the 
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Church of St. Gudule, at Brussels, from the hands 
of the Archduke Ferdinand. He married Isabella 
de Culembourg, and died in 1540, and was buried 
in the church he had built at Hoogstraten. 

14. Charles de Lannoy, Seigneur de Senzelles 
(No. 136). Arg., three lions ramp. vert, armed 
gu. crowned or, (My note gives the tincture of 
the field at Barcelona as or, but, as in the prece- 
dent case, the original tincture was silver, which 
very frequently becomes tarnished in the lapse of 
time. Manrice in his blazon adds a crescent gu. 
in the centre point for difference; this I did not 
note at Barcelona.) Crest, out of a coronet or a uni- 
corn’s head arg., armed and maned of the first. 
Son of Jean Ps Lannoy, Seigneur de Mingoval, 
by Philipotte de Lalaine, he was Grand Ecuyer 
to Prince Charles, and accompanied him to Spain 
for his coronation. He was elected Knight of the 
Order in 1516. Later in life he was one of the 
Imperial Generals at Pavia and Viceroy of Naples. 
He died in 1527. 

15. Michel von Wolkenstein (No. 142). 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Wolkenstein, Per bend nebulé 
gu. and arg.; 2 and 3, Villanders, Az., three 
pallets pointed issuing from the base, arg. Crest, 
out of a coronet or, and between two horns gu., 
the exterior edges ornamented with the eyes of 

cocks’ feathers, a hedge of the first surmounted 
y three ostrich feathers arg. At Barcelona the 
tinctures of the Villanders quarters seem to be 
or and sa., but this probably is only the result of 
time, under which azure often turns black. Maurice 
and Chifflet agree in putting the argent first in 
the first quarter, but incorrectly. Neither their 
blazons nor the stall at Barcelona gives any indica- 
tion of the champagne gu., from which the three 
pallets issue in the correct blazon of the arms. 
(See Rietstap, Armorial Général, p. 1139, sub 
voce; Triers, Hinleitung zu der Wapen-kunst, 
p. 654; Siebmacher Wappenbuch, i. 26,and Supple- 
ment, vi. 12; Spener, Opus Heraldicum, p. spec. 
. 569, plate xxv.) He was son of Oswald von 
Wolckenstein (of a great Tyrolese family) by 
Barbe Trautson, and, next to the kings of Portugal 
and Hungary, was the first knight elected after 
the extension of the Order to the number of fifty 
by Charles V. All the knights who sit below him 
on this side of the choir were also elected at this 
time. 

16. Guillaume, Seigneur de Ribaupierre (No. 
144). Quarterly, 1 and 4, Ribaupierre, Or (but 
really arg.), three escutcheons gu.; 2. Hoheneck, 
Or (really arg.), three ravens’ heads sa. (crowned 
or); 3. Geroldseck, Or (really arg.), billetty az., 
a lion ramp. gu., crowned or. In all the quarters 
the silver has now the appearance of gold. Mau- 
rice’s cut of the arms of this knight omits all the 
crowns, Both he and Chifflet arrange the quarters 
differently, thus, 1 and 4, Hoheneck; 2 and 3, 
Geroldseck; over all Ribaupierre, otherwise 


Rappoltstein. Crest, the bust of a man habited 
in the arms of Rappoltstein, on his head a pointed 
cap arg., turned up gu., and ornamented with a 
pheasant’s feather in front ppr. It may be noticed 
that all the quarterings above appear in the shield 
of the present Prince of Waldeck, whose ancestor 
Christian Lewis married Anne Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of George Frederick, last Count 
of Rappoltstein. The actual possession of the 
lands appears to have passed to Christian, Prince 
Palatine, of Birkenfeld, the husband of Catharine 
Agatha, the other daughter and coheiress. No 
doubt, however, a friendly arrangement was made, 
for in the next generation Antony Ulric of Wal- 
deck married his first cousin Louisa of Birken- 
feld, daughter of Christian and Catharine Agatha; 
the present Duchess of Albany consequently 
numbers this Chevalier among her ancestors. He 
was the son of William, Seigneur de Ribaupierre, 
by Jeanne de Neuchatel. He was counsellor and 
chamberlain of the empire, served with distinction 
in the wars of his time, and died in 1547, aged 
seventy-nine. 

17. Jean, Seigneur de Wassenaar, Vicomte de 
Leyden (No. 146). Quarterly, 1 and 4, Wassenaar, 
Gu., three crescents arg.; 2 and 3, Leyden, Az, 
a fess or. Crest, out of a tub gu., banded or, a 
penache of ostrich feathers az. (The modern 
tincture is sa.) Son of John, Viscount of Leyden, 
by Catherine de Halewyn. This knight served in 
the war in Italy, and was severely wounded at 
Pavia. He served later in the Low Countries 
against the Duke of Guelders, and was Governor 
of Western Friezeland. He died in 1523, aged 
forty, from the effects of a wound from a musket- 
ball received at the siege of Sloten. His arms are 
also depicted on the stalls in the choir of the 
cathedral at Haarlem. (See my papers on these 
stalls in “ N. & Q.,” 5" S. ix. 61, 101.) 

18. Frangois de Melun, Comte d’Espinoy (No. 
148). Arms and crest as No. 4 above, but with the 
addition of a label of four points in chief for 
difference. (This label is not noticed in Maurice 
or Chifflet.) He was the son of Jean de Melun, 
Seigneur d’Espinoy, by Isabella de Luxembourg ; 
and nephew of Hugh de Melun, Chevalier of the 
Order. He was Hereditary Constable of Flanders 
and Chamberlain of the Emperor. From him and 
his wife, Louise de Foix, descended the Princes 
d’Espinoy and the Ducs de Joyeuse. 

19, Fradrique de Toledo, Duke of Alva, Mar- 
quis of Coria, Count of Salvatierra (No. 150). 
Chequy of fifteen (in five tiers of three panes), 
arg. and az. Orest, out of a coronet or an angel 
issuant ppr., habited and winged as the arms, 
crowned, crined, and holding a cross Calvary of 
the first. Son of Garcia Alvarez de Toledo, first 
Duke of Alva, by Maria Henriquez. Served under 
King Ferdinand at the conquest of Grenada, and 
was captain-general in the war with France. He 
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was an able leader of the armies of Charles V. in 
Italy and in Spain. He married Isabella de 
Zuiiga, daughter of the Duke de Bejar, and was 
grandfather of the more celebrated Duke of Alva, 
Governor of the Netherlands under Philip IT. 

20. Diego Hurtado de Mendcgs, Duke de I’In- 
fantadgo (No. 152). Per saltire, the chief and 
base vert, on a bend or another gu.; the flanks 
or, charged in orle with the angelic salutation, 
AVE MARIA, GRATIA PLENA, az. Crest, between 
two wings arg. the head of a wolf or. Son of 
Inigo Lopez, second Dake de I'Infantadgo, by 
Maria de Luna, daughter of Alvaro, Duke de 
Truxillo. He served at the conquest of Grenada, 
and filled many important charges in Spain up to 
the time of his death. 

21. Alvaro de Zuiiiga, Duke de Bejar (No. 154). 
Arg., a bend sa., over all a chain of fetters in orle 
or. Crest,a hydra or. Son of Pedro, Duke de 
Bejar, by Teresa de Guzman. He married his aunt, 
Marie de Zuiiga, but died without issue by her. 

22. Fernando Remontfolck, Duke de Cardona, 
&c. (No. 156). Quarterly, 1 and 4, Per pale, 
1, Arragon-Cardona, Per saltire, in chief and base 
or, four pallets gu. for Arragon; in dexter flank, 
Gu., three thistles or, for Cardona; in sinister 
flank, France ancient, a label gu., Anjou. 2 
Arragon-Urgel, Per saltire, in chief and base 
Arragon ; in flanks chequy or and sa., Urgel. 
2 and 3, Remontfolck de Paillas, the arms of the 
empire, the eagle bearing on its breast an escut- 
cheon gu., thereon three ears of straw bendways 
in pale or. Crest, an ostrich argent beaked and 
membered or, in its mouth a horse-shoe of the first. 
Son of Juan Remontfolck, first Duke of Cardona, 
by Aldonce Henriquez, cousin-german of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. 

23, Fradrique Henriquez de Cabrera, Count de 
Melgar, Admiral of Castille (No. 158). The arms 
on this stall have been left unfinished, and are 
certainly incorrect. The count bore, Quarterly 
1 and 4, Henriquez, tierced “en mantle arron- 
die,” 1 and 2 Castile, Leon in base. 2 and 3, 
Cabrera, Per pale: 1, Or, a goat rampant within 
a bordure embattled sa.; 2, Per saltire, in chief 
and base Arragon, in flanks Anjou. The whole 
within a bordure, Quarterly 1 and 4, Or, four 
lancers mounted gu.; 2 and 3, Arg., four anchors 
or, the beams az. Crest, an eagle rising sa., 
crowned and ducally gorged or, from the collar 
an anchor pendant as in the arms. Nephew of 
the preceding knight, and of royal but illegitimate 
descent, this noble was son of —— Henriques by 
Marie de Velasco. During the absence of 
Charles V. from Spain he was joint regent of 
the kingdom with Inigo de Velasco, Duke de 
Frias. He died in 1538, and left no issue by his 
wife Anna de Cabrera, whose arms appear in the 
shield above, the whole forming one of the most 


24. This stall bears only a plain gold shield, 
surrounded by the collar of the Golden Fleece. 
It was the one which was to be filled at the chap- 
ter by the election and installation of Jacques de 
Luxemburg (vide infra). 

25 and 26. The space of both these stalls, situ- 
ated at the east end of the south side of the Coro, 
is occupied by the episcopal throne. We have 
now completed our survey of the stalls on the 
Decani, south, or sovereign’s side. 

Joun Woopwarp, 

Montrose. 

(To be continued.) 


GRANTS OF WILLIAM III, 


The following contemporary account of grants 
during the reign of William III. may be of in- 
terest to your readers, It will be of use to com- 
pare with the public records, and was written by 
or for a Yorkshire gentleman of position of the 
time. 


An Accompt of the Grants made since the First Day of 
Jan’, 1697. 

Feb’, 1697. A Grant to Francis Vaughan of severall 
Goods and Chattells of Fran. Plomleys to y*® value of 
129. seized by Rob. Syderfin, Esq., late Sheriff of y* 
County of Sommerset, upon a special Capias Utlagatum 
issued against y° s* Plomley at y* suit of y* said Vaughan, 

A Grant to Sr. Fran. Leigh, Knt., in consideration of 
600/. to be p* into his Maj'’* Exchegr., and 1,000/. to Sr. 
Hen. Sheers of several Messuages, Lands, and Tenem*“* 
within y® Parish of Sutton at Hone, in y* County of 
Kent, forfeited by J. Stafford, Eeq., alias Howard, who 
stands outlawed for High Treason, Habend. to y* s‘ Sr. 
Fran. and his Heirs for ever under y* yearly rent of 
6s. 8d. 

March, 1697/8. AGrantto Ralph Gray, Esq., Governour 
of Berbadoes, of 1,200/. perannum out of y* duty of 4and 4 
per cent. arising within y°® s* Island from 24! July, 
1697, during his Maj* Pleasure, for his support in that 
Governmt, 

A Grant to Sam. Day, Esq., Governor of Bermudas or 
summer Islands, of 2401. p. ann, out of y® Exchegqr. in 
England from 14 Jan’, 1697, during his continuance in 
y' Governm*t, 

April, 1698. A Release or Discharge unto Antho. 
Stoner and others as suretys for Dan. Ballard of a Bond 
of 2.0002. entred into by them to John Dutton Colt, Esq., 
head Collector of y® Customs in y* Port of Bristol (to 
whom y* said Ballard, who had withdrawn himself, was 
Clerk), wt» an Authority to give Allowance of y* s* 2,000/. 
to y® s* Mr. Colt (who assigns y® s* Bond to his Maj'Y 
upon his Accot of Customes not specially appropriated 
by Act of Parliam', 

May, 1698. A Privy Seal for paying unto y* Prince of 
Denmark 85,0007. with Interest after y* Rate of 62. per 
Cent. per Ann. from 31'» July, 1691, in lieu of 340,000 
Rixdollars due to y® s* Prince upon two Mortgages w"*" 
he had upon y* Isle of Temeren and the Bailliages of 
Trensbuttell and Steinhorst, part of y* Duke of Holstein’s 
Territorys, w*" Mortgages were surrendered to y* s* 
Duke upon his Maj'* promise to pay y* same. 

His Maj’ signed a Warrant authorizing y* Lords 
Com" of y* Trea’ry to direct y* Trustees for sale of Fee 
Farm Rents to convey a fee farm Rent of 66/. 13s. 4d. per 
annum issuing out of Brigstock Park, in y* County of 


curious pieces of heraldic marshalling extant, 


Northampton, to Francees, Countess Dowager of Salis- 
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bury, her Heirs and Assignes for ever, in Corroboration 
of her Title to y* s* Rent and the Arrears thereof w™ 
she had purchased under his Maj'’. 

A Grant to Isaac Manley, Esq., of 2007. per annum 
for the life of his Father John Manley, Esq., payable 
out of y* Revenue of y* Post Office from Lady Day, 1698, 

A Privy Seal for granting a pension of 120/, per annum 
unto G. Fielding, Esq., late one of y* Pages of honour, 
from Ladyday, 1697, during his Maj'** pleasure. 

June, 1698. A Grant to y* Mayor and Burgesses of 


y* Town of New Castle upon Tine of y* Office of Trovor | Y 


and Poisor there for y* term of 3 lives therein men- 
tioned. 

A discharge unto y° Marquess of Winchester of 1,050 
ounces of White Plate delivered him from y* Jewell 
Office for y* eervice of his Table as Chamberlain to y* 
late Queen. 

July, 1698. A Warrant for paying unto y* Trea’er of 
Greenwich Hospital 19,500/., being y® Fines lately im- 
posed by Parliamt on John Gaudet and others. 

A Grant unto Nat. Crew of y* forfeited Estates both 
real and personal found by Inquisition to belong to 
Arthur Mangey, Robert Child, and I Hurst, convicted of 
High Treason, subject to y* pay™ of 256/. 6s. and interest 
to Ric. Ashton, Esq., and 300/. to such person as his 
Maj’’ shall appoint. 

A Grant to y*° Churchwardens of St Margaret's, West- 
minster, for y° Benefitt of y* Poor of y* said Parish, of y* 
Old Clock-house and y* Bell therein in y* Pallace Yard, 
Westm’, the ground whereon y* s* Clock house stands 
being only excepted. 

A Grant to Otto, Baron of Schewin, his Heirs and 
Assignes for ever, of y* Estate of Erngent Maria his 
Wife, w™ by reason of his being an Alien Born is vested 
in his Maj'’. 

A Grant to Dr. Titus Oates for 99 years, if he and 
Rebeccah his wife or either of them shall so long live, 
of an Annuity of 3002. per ann. out of y* Revenue of y* 
Post Office from Lady od 1698, 

A Grant and Demise to Sidney, Lord Godolphin, of y° 
Teles of Scilly habend. for y* term of 89 years after the 
Expiration of y* lease in being, of y* yearly Rent of 40/., 
payable to y* Receiver General of Cornwall. 

Aug. 1698. A Grant to Eliz. Tillotson, Widdow of 
y* late Arch Bishop of Canterbury, of an Annuity of 
2001. per annum in addition to her former Annuity of 
4002., payable out of y* Duty of 4 and 4 per cent. during 


her life, 
Ws. Syrxes, M.R.C.S. 


(To be continued.) 


N.B.—The other contents of the manuscript 
book from which I have quoted the above are :— 


1, Abstract of letters signed to y* Lords Justices of 
Ireland importing Grants to be made in yt Kingdom 
from 1* Jan’, 1697. 

m An Accompt of Grants made since the 18 March, 

8. Abstract of letters, &c. (as in No. 1), from 18th 
March, 1698. 

4. Report to Parliament on forfeited Estates in Ire- 
land, &c., signed Fra. Annesley, John Trenchard, James 
Hamilton, and Hen. Langford. 

5. Rents Granted out of the Honour of Windsor and 
Countys of Oxon and Berks. 

6. The Humble Petition of Jno. Bennett, Esq., to the 
Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster, &c. 


Mexborough. 


_Currsom as a Diatecr Worp.—In your 
kindly review of the volume of English Dialect 


Words of the Eighteenth Century, from Nathan, 
Bailey’s Dictionary, which I have edited for the 
English Dialect Society, an objection is made to 
the inclusion of the word chrysom. But this is 
a dialect word, used, Bailey points out, to signify 
children who died before they were “ christened.” 
In Devon they were called chrycimers (Henderson’s 
Folk-lore, p. 132). I should hardly have troubled 
ou on this subject but for the opportunity of say- 
ing that the Sabbath Memorial for July (where the 
review is — contains a facsimile of the auto- 
graph of Nathan. Bailey from the Church Book of 
the Mill Yard Seventh Day Baptist Church. 
Wituam E, A. Axor. 


Smeutar Eprrrapu.—The following, with its 
curious comment, from Church Bells of July 5, 
should find a place in the columns of “N. & Q.”:— 

“ At the parish church of Rollesby, deanery of Flegg, 
and diocese and county of Norfolk, is the following sin- 
gular inscription upon a large flat stone in the chancel : 

* Noe Person that ’s on earth can happy be, 
Beatitude comes after Exequie,’ 
The rhyme appears to require false quantity and in- 
correct spelling (Exstquie or Exéquiz), though placed 
over one of a goodly family.” 
H. W. Hirwett. 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N. 


Havré.— Temps de Madame Havré.” This 
phrase is given by De Lincy (i. 84) as equivalent to 
mauvais temps. It is cited from Oudin’s Curiosités 
Frangoises, p. 524, but no explanation of any kind 
is attempted. In Le Roux, Dict. Comique, I find 
the word have “ pour maigre, sec, décharné, pile,” 
&c. Roquefort gives ‘* Havi, desséché, maigre.” 
Littré has “ Héve, pale, maigre,” &c., and adds that 
in the seventeenth century they also said havre. 
D’Aubigny uses the expression “les yeux havres, 
la barbe blanche et longue.” In Michel’s Dict. 
d’ Argot “ Havre” and “ Le Grand Havre” stand 
for “ Dieu,” and Michel supposes this to be due to 
the crucifix and the appearance of Christ on the 
cross ; he quotes Ootgrave as translating havre by 
grim, fell, horrid, ghastly. If now we take this 
name, accent the last syllable, and so convert it 
into a surname; it might roughly be rendered 
into English as the “weather of Mrs. Ghastly,” 
and in this way a kind of sense may be attached 
to it that even Frenchmen have scarcely in- 
vested it with. I doubt if one Frenchman in a 
thousand would attempt to explain it in any way. 
It must, after all, rest with Frenchmen to accept 
or reject the above. I only put it forward as a 
curiosity that is possible, and as being better than 
leaving so strange a phrase with no explanation at 
all. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Rosert Sourney anp Frayxine.—I have 
seen a letter written by Southey’s son-in-law, the 
Rev. J. W, Warter, in which he says that 
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“nothing could ever induce his father-in-law to 
frank a letter.” The same gentleman enclosed to 
my friend the late Mr. Wm, Blott, of the General 
Post Office, the following autograph lines, sent by 
Southey in reply to a gentleman named Simpson, 
who had asked him for a frank :— 
“Oh ! friend of the Autographs, look not so blank 

At receiving my answer and getting no ‘ frank’: 

It is not, believe me, because I am willing 

To fine you for asking the sum of one shilling ; 

A day or two hence the newspapers will show 

To all the king’s subjects why I have done so ; 

In guessing the reason mean time be amused, 

And hold Robert Southey from franking excused ; 

And be sure that you ever will find, son of Sim, 

The frankest of men, though no franker, in him,” 
It should be said in explanation that Southey was 
once returned to Parliament for a pocket borough 
in his absence from England, and that on returning 
home he lost no time in applying for the Chiltern 
Hundreds. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N,W. 


Key or Cuurca with CLerK.—The 
key of Bishop’s Norton Church, Lincolnshire, was 
found under the head of Matthew Lidgett, who 
was clerk, and died in 1742. It was given to the 
Rev. E. G. Jarvis, Vicar of Hackthorne, by 
Zachariah Wilson, parish clerk, in 1849, and is 
now in the possession of his son, Mr. Jarvis, the 
Vicar of Burton Stather. J.T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Srerx, meaning a thatch-peg, does not occur in 
Halliwell’s Dictionary. It is there explained as 
“A splinter or narrow slip of wood. Hence a 
very lean person.” We are told that it is a North- 
country word. It appears to be the popular term 
for a thatch-peg in the neighbourhood of Ponte- 
fract. Thatch-pegs are so designated in an adver- 
tisement card of a sale of farming stock and 
implements which took place at Fair Leigh Farm, 
in that parish, on April 30. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Avrnor or “Tue Camp or Reruce.”—In 
The Forty Shires, by Charlotte M. Mason, the 
authoress, in her description of “The Fen 
Counties,” refers her readers to “‘ Miss Martineau’s 
Camp of Refuge.” This is not the first time that 
I have seen the book ascribed to Miss Martineau, 
I believe that it is a fact that the real author was 
Charles Macfarlane, -» father of that Miss 
Macfarlane who figu as Miss Longworth’s 
friend and companion in “the Yelverton trial.” 
The historical story called The Camp of Refuge 
was published, in two small volumes, by Charles 
Knight & Co., 1844, and was the first of the series 
of “Old English Novelets,” the word novelet, or 
“little novel,” being then used for the first time. 

Cornzert Bene, 


Wauire’s “Sersorne,” Curious Misprint.— 
In Letter xlvii. (Barrington series) of this work 
(edit. 1853, Nat. Cooke, Strand, p. 174), speaking 
of house crickets, it is said that “ from the burning 
atmosphere which they inhabit they are a very 
thrifty race.” A few lines further it is added, 
“They arenot only very thrifty, but very voracious.” 
Of course the word is thirsty, the long s having 
been taken for f, and the r and 7 transposed. As 
thrift is a subject now enjoying some attention, 
this error, if it has got into other modern editions 
of the work, should beamended. A pleasing thirst 
has not generally been associated with the idea of 
thrift. F. Kive. 

Peasmarsh, Suesex, 


A Coniosity Names.—The Eastern Daily 
Press, Norwich, Monday, July 21, records that a 
dealer at Newton St. Faith’s was summoned to 
show cause why his child, “ Shelomith Bathsheba 
Adora Bone,” should not be vaccinated. These 
names may not be unworthy a corner in“ N. & Q.” 

Wma. Vincent. 

Belie Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Bic-HEADED CuEamMERS.—One of our medical 
men here tells me that the inhabitants, and 
specially the smaller inhabitants, of the next 
village of Cheam are often called by their 
“chaffing” neighbouring friends “ Big-headed 
Cheamers.” I do not know the derivation of this 
rather uncomplimentary epithet, nor can I say I 
see much reason for it. J. L. McC, 

Sutton, Surrey, 


“No Go.”—May I call attention to a recent 
cock-fight as explaining the common expression 
‘no go” in the sense of failure? It is stated that 
there were on the occasion so many rounds and 
so many no goes. F. Kina. 

Peasmarsh, Sussex. 


Scortanp.—In discussing the races of Great 
Britain, Dr. Freeman has claimed that the river 
Forth is the true boundary of the English people, 
and not the Tweed. It is interesting to find that 
he is supported in this, not only on ethnological 
grounds but by authentic historic record. In the 
Regiam Majestatem, or book of laws, compiled in 
the time of David, the son of King Malcolm III, 
there is a direct statement on the subject. Kin 
David began his reign in 1124, a.p., and reign 
twenty-nine years, “When sales were made, for 
example, of cattle, the buyer required from the 
seller another person to warrant that they had not 
been stolen. If any one afterwards challenged the 
cattle as his, the warrant was called to court, and 
if the challenger proved his case the warrant was 
fined to as much, sometimes, as thrice the value of 
the cattle. The historic and geographical interest 
lies in these three sentences of book i., cap. 17, 
numbered 6, 7, and 8;—~ 
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“If he who is challenged alleges that his warrant 
dwells in Argyle, which pertains to Scotland, he shall 
pass to the Earl of Athole or to the Abbot of Glen- 
docheroch, and they shall send their men with him, who 
shall be witnesses to this assize and ordinance. If any 
man dwelling in Kintyre or Cowell is called as a warrant, 
the Earl of Menteith shall send his men with him who 
calls the warrant to be witness. All those who dwell 
beyond the water of Forth, in Lothian, Galloway, or 
other places, shall answer to their challengers of Scot- 
land within the space of six weeks at the bridge of Stir- 
ling, in conformity with the ordinance.” 

In the time of James I. of England, 1609 a.p., 
Sir John Skene, of Curriehill, then “ Clerk of our 
Sovereign Lord’s Register, Council, and Rolls,” 
and who was also Lord-Advocate of Scotland, 
added notes to the above passage. With respect 
to Argyle as pertaining to Scotland, he defines 
Scotland as “ the parts of this realm north of the 
water of Forth”; and on the reference to “ Lothian, 
Galloway, or other places,” he has the further note, 
that they are “the parts of @iis realm upon the 
south side of the water of Forth.” If Scotland at 
that period may have been popularly considered 
as extending to the Tweed and the Solway, it 
is clear that the older limits were well known 
to the lawyers, statesmen, and historians of the 
seventeenth century. T. 8. 


Farrrax.—The following original unpublished 
(IU think) letter of Sir T. Fairfax, in my possession, 
may be interesting to some of your readers, It 
has been — by good authority to be 
genuine. I give it exact :— 

Jan. 1648. L. Chelsey. 

My Verie good Lord,—The men in the West seem to 
favour our cause much—and the Lord Generall is in high 
spreitts therat—the Diurnall hath lately giuen much 
false intelligence and all vigilance is on foote to discouer 
the printer of it. Ashburnam hath beene in our parts 
lat. and is greatly suspected to lean much to the Enemie 
—butt we have a watchful! eye on him and his moue- 
ments and he goeth nott long att large should all proove 
as we thinke—Iitt hath beene proposed to send over 
20,000 Red Coats into Ireland which is yett much dis- 
turbed—the rebells hauing rose in large nombers—all 
things are verie troublous and giueth great perplexity 
to myself and the Lorde Generall butt we do hope with 
the Almighties assistence to our Councells all will be 
settled—Hammond we have found a trusty and worthy 
brave man and nobly fitt for his great employment. In 
truth thine and honestly, T. FParrrax. 

Endorsed on outer side: To he Earle of M* att 
West”. 

The above proves two important historical facts— 
that Ireland then was disturbed, and that the 
soldiers of the Fairfax cause wore red coats, which 
has been considered a disputed point. 

Colchester. 


Peacock Fotx-tore.—The peacock’s intense 
self-consciousness of his caudal glories, with his 
envious intolerance of rivalry in such decorations 
has not only always been a popular belief, but is 


a touch of nature that has even made its way, 
exceptionally, into the formal and artificial science 
of heraldry. The severe language of blason has 
been content in his special favour to set aside its 
usual conventional word “ displayed ” for the exten- 
sion of his tail, and has replaced it by describing 
him as “a peacock in his pride.” But is popular 
belief exceeding the truth when it goes a step 
further? It is also said that he is equally con- 
scious of his defects, so that when he is fully ex- 
panded and basking in the admiration of all nature 
and the world, if he should be reminded of his 
harsh and shrieky voice by the words “ Sing us a 
song,” his crinoline would immediately collapse. 

Tuomas KersLake. 

Bristol. 


A Parattet.—There is this parallel in “ Mr. 
Steele’s” Prologue to Ambrose Philips’s Distressed 
Mother to the well-known lines in Johnson’s 
Vanity of Human Wishes :— 

“Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru.” 
Johnson, 
“*Tis nothing when a fancied scene 's in view 
To skip from Covent Garden to Peru.” me 


Mr. J. E. Payne, in his edition of Johnson’s poem 
for the Clarendon Press, 1881, has this note, 
p. 15:— 
“* China to Peru,’ a suggestion from a contemporary : 
* The wonders of each region view 
From frozen Lapland to Peru.’” 
Soame Jenyns, Ap. to Lord Lovelace, 1735. 
My copy of the Distressed Mother is Lond., 1735, 
the same year with the quotation of Mr. Payne. 
But Steele’s use of the rhyme “ view—Peru,” must 
have been the earlier one. He was knighted on 
the accession of George I., and died in 1729. The 
Distressed Mother was published in 1725, probably 
with “ Mr, Steele’s Prologue.” 
Ep. MarsHa.t, 


A New Trane, 1884.—In Stamboul water is 
sold in the streets, and at the Porte there are men 
selling, at a penny a tumbler, water from a choice 
aqueduct, “Taxim Soo.” There are also many 
shops selling nothing but water, plain or iced, at 
& penny a glass, and yet next door, perhaps, there 
is a sebil, or public drinking station, where water 
can be got free. Here there is no shop for water, 
and in many of the refreshment stations there 
may be lemonade, wine, or beer when one’s fancy 
is for water, where it is not sold. The Brighton 
Railway Company, in the month of July, has pro- 
vided water, to be sold to the passengers in the 
trains at a penny a glass ; so some day we may be 
as well off as our friends in Turkey. 

Hype 


Historica MSS. Commission: Jer. TaYLor. 
—In the new volume of the Reports of the His- 
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torical MSS Commission there is an extract from 
a letter of Jer. Taylor, in which the name of the 
person to whom it is sent is left blank. The letter 
is printed in full in Heber’s Life of Taylor, and it 
appears there that it was addressed to John 
Evelyn. Taylor’s Works, Eden’s edition, vol. i. 
p. Ixi. Ep. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


TorocrapHia “Five miles be- 
ond hell, where Peter pitched his waistcoat.”— 
much regret that when I met with this curious 
phrase I neglected to make a note of its where- 
abouts. 

2. “An eminent book collector, noted for his 
good nature, declared that a man who published a 
book without an index ought to be put into the 
thistles beyond hell, where the devil could not get 
at him” (Temple Bar, October, 1882, p. 191).— 
Yet the thistle appears to be in some sense one of 
the devil’s plants. Having met the Lord one 
day, the devil asked for oats and buckwheat as his 
reward for having taken part in the creation of the 
world. The request was granted, whereupon the 
devil began to dance for joy. The wolf came up 
and suddenly asked the meaning of this frivolity. 
In his confusion the devil forgot what had been 
given to him, and replied that he was dancing for 
joy at having received the rush and the thistle, to 
which plants he still adheres” (Athenewm, Sept. 23, 
1882, review of La Mythologie des Plantes, by 
Angelo de Gubernatis). 

3. Heckiebirnie or Hecklebirnie.—The only ac- 
count given of this place is that it is “three miles 
beyond hell.” In Aberdeenshire it is used nearly 
in a similar manner. If one says, “Go to the 
deil,” the other often replies, “Go you to Heckle- 
birnie” (Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 1 vol., 
1846). 

4. “You're straight and tall, handsome withal, 

But your pride owergoes your wit ; 
But if ye do not your pride refrain 
In Pirie’s chair ye ‘II sit. 
In Pirie’s chair ye ‘ll sit, [ say, 
The lowest seat in hell: 
If ye do not amend your waye 
It's there that ye must dwel.” 
Quoted in “N. & Q.,,” 6 S. viii. 517. 

5. In the early old English of Hycke-Scorner, 

the hero, in describing his travels, says :— 
“ Sirs, I have been in many a country 


Also in the Jand of Rumbelow, 
Three mile out of hell,” 


Quoted in “ N. & Q.,” 6 S. viii. 186. 


Will somebody explain for me (1) Peter and his 


waistcoat ; (2) the thistles; (3) Hecklebirnie ; 
(4) Pirie’s chair ; (5) the land of Rumbelow ? 


Historica Trers.—In the MS. letters of Dr. 
Richard Pococke, Bishop of Ossory, famous as a 
traveller in the East as well as over these islands, 
there are references to trees which it would be 
interesting to hear something of now from know- 
ledge of the localities. The query is if there are 
relics or traditions still existing with regard to 
what the Irish bishop recounts, as under, in his 
autograph volume of 1757, preserved among the 
MSS. of the British Museum. In his letter dated 
“Dunkton, March 24, 1757,” the following appears : 


“T left Southampton on the 21st, and passing through 
Eling came to the turnpike in Salisbury Road, in which 
I went for some time, and left it to the right to go in 
the road to Ringwood, which is made very good near as 
far, if not quite, as the castle of Malwood, The castle 
is only a large Roman camp. Towards the end of this 
road we saw the boundary stone between Eling and 
Minsted parishes, Ascending the hill, we passed 
through the castle of Malwood without knowing it, 
which is described as consisting of many acres, and that 
large oaks grow on the banks round it. But a little 
beyond it, haif a mile to the right of the road at the 
summit of the hill, we were directed to the site of the 
famous oak which, it is said, blew on Christmas Day and 
withered before night. Palings were put up round it by 
Charles II., and the tree being quite decayed, and the 
wood taken away, a triangular pillar was set up, about 
sixteen feet high. These inscriptions are on the three 
sides of it: First, ‘Here stood the oak on which an 
arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel at a stag, glanced and 
struck William II., surnamed Rufus, in the breast, of 
which he instantly died, on August 2, a.p. 1100’; 
second, ‘ King William IT. being slain, as before related, 
was laid on a cart belonging to one Purchess, and 
drawn from thence to Winchester, and buried in the 
cathedral church of that city’; third, ‘a.p. 1745, that 
where an event so memorable had happened might not 
hereafter be unknown, this stone was set up by John, 
Lord Delawarr, who has seen the tree growing in this 
place.’” 


From Ellesmere, in Shropshire, with date of 
June, 1757, the bishop wrote an account of an- 
other tree associated with an important event in 
English history :— 

“ Seven miles from Wolverhampton is Boscobel, famous 
in history for being the place where Charles II. lay hid 
after the battle of Worcester. Richard Peverel, a wealthy 
farmer, who lived at Hubal, a mile to the east of Tongal, 
had the greatest hand in the transaction of this affair. 
In the house they show, up in the garret, the trap-door 
by which the king went down and sat in an enclosed 
place to which there was no other entrance, being sepa- 
rated from a closet below by a plastered partition, and the 
whole room was plastered over so that the trap door 
could not be seen. In a parlour below is the bed he 
lay in, to which the wainscot opens, and I suppose the 
landlord, Fitz-Herbert, a Roman Catholic, hung up over 
it a print of a young person with the ornament of a cross 
and this motto, ‘ Misero succumbere seclo.’ Opposite is 
another closet, where the king used to sit. We were 
then conducted to the site of the oak, Close to it is an 
oak about seventy or eighty years old, which they raised 


from an acorn of the tree, Upon a bough of that tree 
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the king was hidden when they were searching for him 
in the y Sat The tree is enclosed with a wall, and 
over it is this inscription: ‘ Felicem arborem quam in 
asylum potentiss. Regis Car. Sec. D. op. max. p. quem 
reges regnant hic crescere voluit tam in perpet. rei tantz 
memoriam quam in specimen firma in regis fidei muro 
cinctam posteris commendans Basilius et Jana Fitz- 
Herbert. Quercus amica Jovi.’”’ 

To this dog Latin he adds details, such as that 
“Mrs. Jane Lane, who had so large a share in the 
transaction, lived at Bentley, near’ Walsall,” and 
that in Wolverhampton Church, among “ the statues 
of the family of Lane,” is the “monument of 
Col. John Lane, who assisted in the escape of 
King Charles II. after the battle of Worcester.” 
There was an “elegant inscription” in 1757 re- 
lating to the event, the colonel having died in 
1667. It would be of use to know if it is still 
legible. T. 8. 

[See 6% 8, viii, 166, 317, 351.] 


Depication or Cavren tae Nativity oF 
THE BiesseD Vireix.—In the parish register I find 
this passage:—“ Ecclesia ista de Beeston fundata 
primo fuit(ut aiunt)in laudem Dei et honorem atque 
memoriam Nativitatis Beate Virginis Maris eique 
dedicata, Atque in hujus rei perpetud memorid, 
eodem die, viz., octavo die mensis Septembris 
solemne solitum est ab opidanis haberi quotannis 
Convivium.” I shall be glad to learn if any other 
church in England had a similar dedication. It is 
not mentioned in Ecton’s Thesaurus—or, rather, it 
is stated as being dedicated to St. Mary. I may 
add that a few years ago a village fair was held on 
September 8, the day of the nativity of the B.V.M. 

Joun Swarrietp Orton, 

Beeston-next-Mileham Rectory, Swaffham, 


Hueco pe Vinoy.—What is known concerning 
Hugo de Vinon, who, in the early part of King 
Henry IIl.’s reign, was Senescallus Pictavie 
Poitou), Aquitanie et Vascon”? Cf. 

atent Rolls, also the Rotuli Hundredorum, 
Calendarium Inquisitionum post Mortem, Cal. 
Genealogicum, Cal. Rotulorum Chartarum. V. 


Hewry Cray, the American statesman, was of 
English origin. Robert Clay, lead merchant of 
Chesterfield, thereafter of Sheffield, married in 
1687 Hannah Slater, and had by her an only son, 
Robert. who emigrated to America and was lost at 
sea in 1716, whose second son, Thomas, was ancestor 
of the statesman. Robert of Chesterfield is said to 
descend from the Clays of Criche through the yeo- 
man family of Clay of the Hill parish, Northwing- 
field, As yet all efforts to evolve his ancestors 
have failed. Can any one kindly give the clue to 
his ascent ? M. Gitcarist. 

Burnham, Bucks, 


_Bistor Keene.—In a letter (Dec. 11, 1752) to 
Sir H. Mann, Horace Walpole tells a very un- 
favourable story of this prelate, then Bishop 


of Chester, with reference to a living given him 
by his father (Sir Robert). I am anxious to 
find out when Keene was appointed to the see of 
Chester, and if the living was held when bishop 
(as a pluralist) or prior to that appointment ? 
Atrrep Dowson, 
Arts Club, Hanover Square. 


Qvorations 1x Partiament.—Can any one 
supply the author and work where, speaking of 
quotations allowable in parliamentary speeches, it 
is said, “ You may quote Latin, but Greek and 
French never, nor any English poet until he has 
passed his century”? I mtg the passage was 
in Mr. Trevelyan’s Early Life of C. J. Fox or in 
his Life of Lord Macaulay, but have failed to 
find it in either. F, Kina, 


Seats or THe Reoicipes.—In connexion with 
the death warrant of Charles I., will some one give 
a good technical account of the seals of the regi- 
cides, as thereto affixed? The lithographic fac- 
similes obtainable are not detailed in all cases. 

In Cauldfield’s work there is a quartered shield 
attributed to Harrison, which does not tally at all 
with the simple “ eagle displayed ” upon his death 
warrant seal, I think other discrepancies can also 
be found. AMERICUS, 


Srerne’s Exiza.—Do you or any of your readers 
know of any portrait, or engraving of a portrait, 
of Mrs. Draper, Sterne’s Eliza, who was buried in 
Bristol Cathedral? As you know, her home was in 
Bombay, and being from that place, I am much 
interested in this subject. Sterne, in his letters, 
speaks of two portraits having been taken of this 
beautiful, worthless woman. I have found in 
“N. & Q.” many answers to questionings of mine 
on kindred subjects, but to this I have not met 
with any allusion. James Dove.as. 


Frogs 1n IneLanp.—In “ N. & Q.” of June 21, 
1851, it is stated that frogs were first propagated 
in Ireland by spawn introduced, as an experiment, 
by a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1696. 
Will some of your correspondents have the kind- 
ness to give the name of the Fellow referred to, 
as I have heard it asserted that at a very early 
period frogs were numerous in Ireland, but were 
exterminated by the Norway rats, and were again 
introduced by a Fellow of Trinity College, who 
entered it Feb. 26, 1724, and became a Junior 
Fellow 1734 and Senior Fellow 1743, and died 
1788? Either your correspondent of 1851 or I 
must be in error as to the Fellow who had a par- 
tiality for frogs. A. B.C. 


or Famty.—Information is re- 
quested (to complete a pedigree) regarding the 
place of settlement in Ireland and the descend- 
ants of the following named sons of Richard Syng, 
Esq., of Bridgenorth, co, Salop, who was living in 
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1623, to wit, George Synge, eldest son, born in 
1594, died in 1653, buried at St. Mary Magdalen’s, 
Bridgenorth (he was Bishop of Cloyne, was twice 
married, leaving children by both wives); Joseph, 
second son; Thomas, fourth; Richard, fifth; 
John, sixth; Samuel, seventh (Samuel Syng, 
inquisition taken at Cahirkenles, co. Limerick, 
March 2, 1688 or 1689; Samuel Sing, inquisition 
taken at Brey, co. Wicklow, June 1, 1688 or 
1689, vide Rec. Rept. of Ireland, p. 612. Query, 
Do not both of these inquisitions refer to one and 
the same person, namely, Samuel Syng, seventh 
son of Richard Syng, of Bridgenorth ?); Joshua, 
eighth. 

I have not mentioned either the third or ninth 
son of Richard Syng, because the former (Ben- 
jamin) left no issue, while that of the latter 
(Bishop Edward) is well known. Answers may 
be addressed to P. S. P. Conner, 

126, South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dantet Nunez ve Tavarez, LL.D., D.D.— 
Can any of your correspondents furnish me with a 
clue to this personage, a citizen of Zwolle, in Hol- 
land, who practised as a physician in Paris more 
than a century ago? Freperick L. Tavars. 

23, Thomas Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


Wittram Warp. — A biographical notice of 
William Ward, late of Spa House, Derby, ap- 
peared in the Derby Mercury immediately after 
his death, Jan. 10, 1840. I am anxious for a 
copy, and am told that a file of the paper is pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

Freperick L. Tavaré. 

23, Thomas Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


Dates or Newsparer ComMuyications.— 
Can any of your readers oblige me with a re- 
ference to (a) a long letter, printed in leaded type, 
about between 1854 and 1860, in the Times, 
headed “Railways and Revolvers in Georgia” ? 
(b) Reference, date, &c., to a similar letter, between 
the same dates, signed “ One More Unfortunate ”? 
(c) When did the account in the Daily Telegraph 
of “A Man and Dog Fight” appear? Nemo. 


“Tue Last Surrer.”—Can any of your readers 
inform me what foundation there is for the follow- 
ing legend about Leonardo’s famous picture of 
“The Last Supper,” and where it is to be found 
in print? It is related that the great artist intro- 
duced many accessories, beautifully painted, into 
his picture, and amongst these one especially 
attracted the attention and admiration of all 
so much so that Leonardo, indignant 
that people should give so much notice to a sub- 
ordinate detail instead of fixing their gaze on the 
figure of our Lord as the central object of the 
— hastily rose and brushed out the object. 

he offending vessel being effaced, henceforth he 


spectators was fixed, as he desired, upon the Lord. 
Iam told that some poem in rhyme exists record- 
ing this story, which, however, I cannot find re- 
lated either by Mrs. Jameson or Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, nor by the translator of Leonardo’s 


Life and Essay on Painting from the Italian. I 
shall be much obliged for information on this 
subject. E. A. W. 


Otpmixoy. —“ Justice Oldmixon put me in 
the parish stocks for a vagrant.” What made 
Canning pitch on the name of Oldmixon for the 
justice in his Needy Knifegrinder? Was there 
any justice of the peace in or about Eton at that 
time of the name, or was it merely a selection from 
the wide range of good old English names taken 
at haphazard ? ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Booxp.Lates.—Can any one inform me of the 
identity of the following?—(1) Arms, Per bend 
sinister or and arg., in chief a demi griffin holding 
a palm branch ppr.; in base, two bendlets gu. 
Crest, a demi griffin, as in the arms, between two 
elephants’ trunks, the dexter one per fess or and 
sa., and the sinister per fess gu. and arg. Inscrip- 
tion, “ Bibliotheca Thebesiana,” and a monogram, 
D. A.T.S. (2) A religious house, “ Domus SS. 
Adelhaidis et Caietani.” (3) Arms, Quarterly, 1 
and 4, quarterly (1 and 4, az., a tower arg.; 2 and 
3, or, a fess sa.); 2 and 3, per pale verf and az., on 
a pale between two mullets arg. a branch (? olive) 
ppr. Ensigned with a bishop’s hat. Motto, “ Vir- 
cano.” H. Astiey WILLIAMs. 

ardiff. 


Rev. Samuet Maruer, son of the Rev. In- 
crease Mather, was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Aug. 28, 1674, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1690. He went to England 
in 1688 with his father, and became a minister 
(probably dissenting) at Witney, in Oxfordshire. 
ite is said to have had seven daughters, of whom 
six were married. I wish to ascertain the place 
and date of his death, and other facts concerning 
his life in England. He was a younger brother of 
the Rev. Cotton Mather, author of the Magnalia 
and other works. Joun Warp Deay. 
18, Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S, 


“Tus PARLIAMENT CAPTAIN IS GOING TO BE 
Kinc.”—A lady, whose parents were married in 
1715, knew a song in which occurred the following 
lines :— 
“T heard a little bird sing 

That the Parliament Captain is going to be King.” 
The allusion is clearly to Cromwell. Can any of 
your readers tell me where it may be seen in full ? 
ANoN, 


An Eastern Estimate or A Evnro- 


observed with satisfaction that the gaze of the 


PEAN Market,—Can any of your readers refer 
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me to a passage in Herodotus, which I well remem- 
ber, but cannot find by the help of any index? 
Some Eastern king (the King of Persia, I suppose), 
being told that the Greeks hold weekly markets, 
replies that “he does not think much of a people 
who meet week by week to cozen and cheat each 
other.” E. Watrorp, M.A, 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tennysontana.—Looking casually over Elaine, 
the following two passages struck me as not being 
quite correct :— 

“ King, duke, earl, 
Count, baron—whom he smote he overthrew.” 
“Sir Launcelot's azure lions, crowned with gold, 

Ramp in the field.” 
In the former passage, is not count a tautology, 
and are not both count and bzron anachronisms ? 
In the latter passage, the lions as described could 
not be in any “field,” on the metal upon metal, 
tincture upon tincture, principle. They would do 
as supporters, of course. Cf. Lord Falkland’s and 
Lord Feversham’s sinister supporters. 

Ferrar, 
Etah, India, 


Replies. 


SIR ROBERT BOOTH, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
COURT OF KING'S BENCH, IRELAND, 
(6 8. x. 27.) 

The accounts of this notable Lancashire person 
ate neither ample nor satisfactory. Cf. Mosley 
Family Memoirs, p. 36; Gastrell’s Notitia Ces- 
triensis, ii. 94; Liber Munerum Publicorum 
Hibern.; Henry Newcome’s Diary and Auto- 
biography, passim ; Booker’s History of Blackley, 
p. 26; Manchester Foundations, ii. 85. 

Robert Booth is associated with Manchester 
and Salford by birth, breeding, burial, and bene- 
factions. He was baptized at the Collegiate 
Church, Manchester, July 2, 1626. His father 
having died when he was a boy, his education 
devolved upon his mother (a daughter of Oswald 
Mosley, Esq., of Ancoats, Manchester), who 
August 8, 1637, was remarried, at Stockport, 
Cheshire, to the Rev. Thomas Case. Case had 
been introduced into Lancashire by Heyricke, 
Warden of the Collegiate Church, and the Booth 
family presented him to their newly erected chapel 
in Salford. His influence upon his stepson’s career 
was very marked. Dr. Jacomb relates that Case 
had no children of his own, but that he was as 
tender over his wife’s children and as affectionate 
as if they had been his own: “ His love to them 
and care of them was scarce to be parallell’d, sure 
not to be excelled. And how he pray’d for them, 
instructed them, us’d all means for their Spiritual 
Good, I hope they will never forget ” (p. 51). 

While yet at the Manchester Grammar School, 


Booth was entered at Gray’s Inn, February 18, 
1641/2; being described as son of Robert Booth, 
of Salford, gentleman. He entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, as a fellow - commoner 
Sept. 20, 1644, aged eighteen, described as son 
of Robert Booth, gent., deceased, of Manchester ; 
bred at Manchester under Mr. Bridesake, his 
tutor and surety being Mr. Creswick (Adm. St. 
John’s, ed. by Mayor, pt. i. p. 69). Henry New- 
come, afterwards of Manchester, who was admitted 
at St. John’s the same year, says it was then in 
the very heat of the wars, and that only nine 
students were admitted that year into that great 
college. 

Booth was called to the bar on November 26, 
1649. Meanwhile Mr. Case, who was appointed 
Rector of Stockport in July, 1645, had established 
himself as pastor of St. Mary Magdalen in Milk 
Street, having been induced to go up to the 
metropolis with some persons of quality from 
Lancashire and Cheshire, who were urgent for him 
to go. In the society which the future judge would 
meet with under his mother’s roof there would 
frequently be many of the stanchest adherents 
to the Parliamentary party. There is apparently 
nothing to show how Booth bore himself in the 
civil troubles ; but the absence of his name from 
contemporary annals and other records implies 
that he kept aloof from public life. In this re- 
spect he strikingly contrasts with his stepfather, 
who, as a popular preacher and a very prominent 
member of the Assembly of Divines, was laid hold 
of by Butler for a Hudibrastic rhyme which has 
immortalized him. Amongst the Legh MSS. at 
Lyme Hall are some letters from Robert Booth’s 
pen, dated February, 1659/60, which show that 
he was very keenly watching events. He describes, 
amongst other matters, the rejoicings in London 
consequent on the accord between the soldiers 
and the City ; and he takes off the industrious 
Lawyer Prynne, whom he saw “witk a basket- 
hilt sword.” 

The Carte Papers in the Bodleian Library give 
the date of Booth’s first legal promotion. He was 
recommended to the king by Sir Maurice Eustace, 
Chancellor of the Realm of Ireland. Accordingly 
a royal letter, dated Whitehall, Dec. 1, 1660, 
afterwards enrolled in Chancery in Ireland, com- 
mending “the learning and sufficiencie of Robert 
; Booth, Esq., and his faithfulness to US,” ordered 
| letters patent to be made out granting him “the 
| place or office of third Judge in our Court of 
/Common Pleas in Ireland” during pleasure 
| (vol. xli. No. 103 ; and Thirty-second Rept. Dep. 
| Keeper, p. 202). This promotion fairly implies that 
| the king bestowed it by way of reward for services, 
and it also shows that Booth was not enamoured 
| of his stepfather’s principles. Newcome on com- 


ing to Manchester in 1656 had renewed his ac- 
quaintance with his college associate, who in 1654 
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was acting as one of the feoffees of the Manchester 
Grammar School. Newcome mentions him on 
Sept. 3, 1661: ‘‘Mr. Case desiring to keep a 
private day in the behalf of Judge Booth, who 
was now exceeding weak in Ireland, it was kept 
in the chamber I studied in ; and we had about 
sixty at it, all the chief in the town.” Again, 
Saturday, April 26, 1662: “W’n in ye market 
place, I met Iudge Booth, who is perfectly re- 
covered. A very gracious returne to prayer. 
See Septr. last.” In July the judge was attending 
the assizes at Longford. On November 12 he was 
made “ancient” of Gray’s Inn. On “8th March, 
1662,” he was at the assizes at Naas, co. Kildare. 
In June he was at Kilkenny assizes. Oa Aug. 19, 
— he got a pass to take six horses into Ire- 


On Sept. 20, 1663, Newcome heard of the death 
of “yong Mr. Booth,” who may be the jadge’s 
own son; and if so, it would, as we shall see, 
place the date of his first marriage in the year 
1651, or thereabouts. This son does not appear 
in the genealogies of the family, but he is intro- 
duced with some interesting particulars in one of 
the religious treatises of Thomas Cise. When 
in 1670 Case published a quarto volume called 
Mount Pisgah, otherwise “Words of Comfort 
over the Death of our Gratious Relations,” he 
dedicated it ‘“‘to the Honourable and his much 
Honoured Son-in-law, Sr. Robert Booth, Knight, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in Ire- 
land.” He says that the meditations were 


“ first intended for a diversion to your and my sorrow, 
Conceived by the death of that Excellent Child your 
First-born, your Benjamin; but his Precious Mother's 
Ben-oni, for she brought him forth, not with the hazard 
only, but with the loss of her own Life ; his Birth was 
her Death ; from which very moment of time, you were 
pleased to concredit his Education to his tender Grand- 
Mother your pious Mother {Mrs. Case], and my Self; 
a Depositum than which there could nothing have been 
more sacred to us in the world: Iam sure we were as 
tender of itas of our own Lives; yea verily our Lives 
were bound up in the Child's Life. He was indeed Natus 
deliciarum, a Delectable child in whom Nature and 
Grace seemed to beat a strife which should excel in her 
workmanship: and as he grew in age, so he grew in 
sweetness of disposition, and in all Natural and Moral 
Endowments of which his Age was capable......Before 
he was Eleaven years old God snatch’t him out of our 
Tuition, and removed him into an Higher Form,” 


Case adds that the deaths of his relatives had 
retarded the publication of the volume. This is 
signed, ‘‘ Your Faithful and most Affectionate 
Father-in-law, Thomas Case.” Here, then, is a 
record of the death of the judge’s first wife, called 
by the Rev. J. Booker the daughter of Spencer 


vertuous Consort,” explains that these religious 
meditations, “conceived upon the death of your 
hopeful Nephew, the only Son of your Elder 
Brother, Sir Robert Booth, now in Ireland,” had 
been prevented from being published by reason of 
those distempers which had ever since pursued 
him (Case) incessantly, but they now appeared 
“when our sorrows are doubled in the death of 
your precious child Martin Hawes, your first- 
born.” He dwells at length on the two children, 
who were brought up together: “Though there 
were some distance of years, yet there was the 
greatest parity of persons observed between them, 
that though they were but the Brother’s and 
Sister’s Sons, you could not (had they been to- 
gether) have distinguished them from natural 
Brethren, or Tynnes (rather) of the same birth.” 
We are also told that they were so “ studious in 
learning Catechisms,” that they could give as 
rational account of them as if they had been can- 
didates for the university. And it is added that 
many, both of the nobility and others, in the 
parish of “Giles’s in the Fields” (the parish of 
which Case was lecturer and rector), could (at 
that day) witness the statement. 

The judge’s second wife, whom he also survived, 
was a daughter of Sir Henry Oxenden, of Deane, 
near Wingham, Kent ; and she is given as second 
wife in Mr. Booker’s pedigree, though Canon 
Raines’s note implies that she was the only wife. 
She died October 27, 1669, leaving four daughters. 

Le Neve mentions (Knights, pp. 217, 258) the 
knighting of the judge May 15, 1668 ; and amongst 
this herald’s queries is the memorandum, “ Qre, of 
Sr. Anth. deane, the whole,” i.¢., the whole pedi- 
gree, to be obtained, as it seems, from Sir Anthony 
Deane. It was in 1669 that Sir Robert was pro- 
moted to the Chief Justiceship of the Common 
Pleas in Ireland. The office of Lord Lieutenant 
was in Booth’s time in the hands of the Duke of 
Ormonde and his sons, followed by the Earl of 
Essex, and these years comprise the period of the 
“settlement” of Ireland, when the position of 
a judge or Privy Councillor was no sinecure, 
Booth’s last and highest promotion was in the 
year 1679, when he was made Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench. 

In the following year, being fifty-four years of 

, he made his will, which is in the Prerog. 
Court Cant. (55 North). The late Col. Caester, 
the accomplished genealogist, most kindly made 
for me an abstract of it in the year 1877, as follows. 
The instrument is dated August 2, 1680. The 
testator describes himself as Sir Robert Booth, 
Knt., Chief Justice of H.M.’s Court of King’s 
Bench in the kingdom of Ireland. He directs his 


Potts, Esq. 

The same treatise gives particulars of another | 
overlooked member of the Booth family. A second | 
dedication, “To my Worthy Son-in-Law, William | 
Hawes, Dr. in Physick and to Mris. Hawes his | 


body to be buried in the place lately made in 
Salford Chapel, in Eagland. He bequeaths 


“all my lands in Stradbally, Croxtowne, and Ballyhooke, 
in co, Dublin, in Ireland, to my brother Humphrey 
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Booth and his heirs male of his body ; remainder to my 
right heirs. To my nephew Robert Booth all my books. 
All my plate, jewels, rings, &c., and all my late dear 
wife's paraphernalia, equally among my dear daughters. 
All other real and —— estate in Ireland to my friends 
Sir Rd. Reynell, Knt. and Bart., one of the Justices of 
the King’s Bench there ; Sir John Temple, Knt., H.M.’s 
Solicitor-General ; and Mr. Thomas Crew; and I appoint 
them executors in trust as to my said estate in Ireland. 
My lands, X&c., in co. Lancaster were settled on my 
marriage to go at my death to my daughters, To my 
dear mother Ann Case, 401; to my sister Hawes, 507; 
to my cousin Edward Mosley, 20/.; to my cousin William 
Crowther, sundry books; to my daughter Elizabeth, 
100/., which will be due from the executors of Sir Henry 
Oxinden at his death. I appoint executors as to my estate 
in England my father-in-law, Sir Henry Oxinden afore- 
said, Sir James Oxinden his son, and my uncle Edward 
Mosley, Esq. All the residue equally amongst my said 
daughters at twenty-one, or when married after the age of 
sixteen. To my uncles Edwardand Francis Mosley, and my 
cousin Oswald Mosley, 100/., the interest whereof to be 
for the benefit of the clerk and sexton of Salford Chapel 
aforesaid ; to poor of Salford 100/,” 

Proved April 15, 1681, by the said Sir Henry 
Oxinden, Knt. and Bart., and Sir James Oxin- 
den, Knt., power being reserved to the said 
Edward Mosley, Esq. 

Henry Newcome, most diligent in recording the 
exits of his friends, notes the judge’s burial on 
Wednesday, March 2, 1680/1, in these words, 
“Sir Robert Booth buried at Salford this day. 
Mr. Hyde preached on Is. lvii. 1.” Booth’s 
benefaction is duly recorded by Bishop Gastrell : 
“Given by Sir Rob. Booth, L.C.J. of King’s 
Bench, 1001. Int. to ye clerk.” It is to be re- 
gretted that the details of the judge’s career are 
too few and too general to enable us to arrive at 
an accurate estimate of his character. 

The will of Sir Robert Booth formed the sub- 
ject of litigation sixteen years afterwards. The 
complete records connected with this case (Ex- 
chequer Depositions, Michaelmas term, No. 49; 
Forty-first Rept. Dep. Keeper, p. 151) would supply 
some of the other details inquired after, and 
would answer & question asked by Mr. Booxer 
in “N. & Q.,” 2™¢ §. iii. 168, 


Joun E. Batrey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


Serseants’ Rivas §. ix. 446, 511; x. 29). 
—The following will give your correspondent Mr. 
Morcan an idea of the value of the serjeants’ 
rings. I have taken it from a tract On the Anti- 
quity and Dignity of the Degree of Serjeant-at- 
Law, by Edward Wynne, Esq., barrister-at-law 
(son of Serjeant Wynne). Under the heading 
“ A General Account of the Expenses of the Call” 
(viz, relating to the call, 9 George IL, of —— 
Parker, Inner Temple; Thos. Hussey, Middle 
Temple ; Abraham Gapper, Lincoln's Inn ; Robert 
Price, Middle Temple; Michael Foster, Middle 
Temple; Thos. Burnet, Middle Temple; Wm. 
Wynne, Middle Temple ; Richard Draper, Gray’s 


Inn ; Robert J. Kettleby, Middle Temple ; Wm. 
Hayward, Middle Temple ; Samuel Price, Middle 
Temple; Thos. Barnardiston, Middle Temple; and 
Edward Bootle, Inner Temple) is the following :— 


“To the goldsmith for rings of duty, including the 
king’s, weighing in gold, 6/. 13s. 4d. 

“ Fashion, being polished and enamelled, 1/. 10s. 4d. 

«To the Queen, ditto and ditto, 87. 3s. 8d. 

“ To the Prince of Wales, in gold and fashion, €/. 10s. 

“To the Princess of Wales, ditto, 6/. 10s. 

“To the Duke and four Princesses, 4, each, gold and 
fashion, 202. 

“The Lord Chancellor, Lord President, Lord Privy 
Seal, Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord Steward, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household, the three Chiefs and 
Master of the Rolls, each had fourteon rings, of 18s, 
w' besides fashion. 

“To the two Secretaries of State, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Chancellor of the Dutchy, to the nine puisne 
Judges, each had fourteen rings, of 16s. value in gold, 

“To the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, to 
twelve King’s Council, to nineteen ancient Serjeants, 
to the three Prothonotaries, to the Master of the King’s 
Bench, to the Master of the Crown Office, to the Cursitor 
Baron, each had fourteen rings, of 12s. value, gold. 

“ To the Colts, each Serjeant presented his own with 
a ring of 18s. value. 

“To Custos Brevium of the Common Pleas and King’s 
Bench, to the Warden of the Fleet, to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery, each fourteen, of 8s. value, gold. 

“To the Chirographer, to the Clerk of the Warrants, 
to the Usher of the Exchequer and Common Pleas, being 
only one officer, each had fourteen, of 6s. value, gold. 

‘To fifteen Philazers, to four Exigents, each four- 
teen, 3s. 6d. value. 

“To the Steward and Comptroller, each 1. 19s., and 
fashion, each 15s., being enamelled. Both together, 
5l. 8s. 

“The number of rings given as of duty, great and 
small, amounted to 1,409, and came in all to the sum of 
7731. 
“Besides what every Serjeant had made upon his 

rivate account, and gave away to Gentlemen of the 

ar, Attornies, and others of his friends in Westminster 
Hall, and upon their respective circuits, which came to 
more than all the rest of the expense.” 


The book itself. which contains the above-men- 
tioned tract, and from which I copied the above, 
is entitled A Miscellany, containing several Law 
Tracts, 1765, by Edward Wynne, Esq., and has 
the following note on the fly-leaf, “ A few copies 
only of this volume were printed to give to Friends 
and none sold.” Artuur T. Winn. 


The following extract from the Fifth Report oy 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, p. 383, 
may be of some interest, especially as it contains 
the motto for the serjeants’ rings for the year 1692: 


“ 30 April, 1692. This day were installed the call of 
new Serjeants, and Sir J. Hoby made Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas; the formality of walking was 
dispensed with by reason of the exceeding wet weather, 
they being carried in coaches. The motto of their rings 
is ‘ Lex domi, arma Jovis.’ Mr, Rero, who should have 
bin one, lyes a-dyeing, hee is our countryman. Mr. 


Smyth, of the Midle Temple, refusing it, Mr, Bonithon, 
Emmy Coxe. 


a Comissioner, had that vacancy.” 


| 
| | 
i | 
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I remember reading in the pages of a newspaper 
or periodical, six or seven years ago, that a number 
of serjeants’ rings were being made into candle- 
sticks, I believe for Her Majesty the Queen. This 
information is rather vague, but possibly it may 
serve as a clue for some one else to give more par- 
ticulars. Jonn Lane. 

37, Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 


Pounps (6 x. 68).— 

“ A common pound belongs to a township, lordship, or 
village, and there ought to be such a pound in every 
parish, kept in repair by them who have used to do it 
time out of mind; the oversight whereof and want of 
it is to be by the steward in the Leet, where any default 
herein is punishable,”—From Jacob’s Law Dictionary. 

E. F. B. 


The hayward =hedgeward is the officer in charge 
of a pound, and he is appointed by the —— 
& 


Pound-keeper is the proper name of the officer 
in charge of a pound. x recep and Winchel- 
sea he was called the pound-driver. See Index to 
Municipal Offices, p. 30, and the references there 
given. G. F. R. B. 

MARSHALL supplies the same extract as 


Princess Pocanontas (6 §, ix. 508; x. 36). 
—After all, Iam afraid it is far from certain that 
the Elwin picture ever hung on these walls. The 
only fact favouring that supposition is that it be- 
longed to the Rolfes of Tuttington before it passed 
into the Elwin family. I may add that it is now 
in the possession of Mrs. Herbert Jones, of Scul- 
thorpe Rectory, near Fakenham ; and I am autho- 
rized by her to say that she will show it to any 
one who comes to her with a proper introduction. 
But if that portrait of Pocahontas never hung on 
these walls, another picture, representing both the 

rincess and her son, whose descendants founded 

eacham in Virginia, will soon do so. This, 
which is the picture referred to by Mr. Ettis (at 
the second reference), is now in the possession of 
Mrs. Stewart, of Heacham, and is as accessible to 
persons interested in the princess and her de- 
scendants as that at Sculthorpe. The latter 
represents her in the English court dress of the 
period, as described by Mrs. Herbert Jones in 
Sandringham, Past and Present, 1883, p. 301. 
The picture at Mrs. Stewart’s represents the prin- 
cess in an American Indian costume, seated, with 
her son standing on her right, é.¢., on the left of 
the picture. Her face is full and (as the heralds 
say) regardant. I have inspected this picture 
several times, and with increasing interest. The 
expression of the face is touching. There does 
not appeur to be any inscription on the canvas, 
but I have not yet seen it out of its frame. It 
favourably contrasts with the one at Sculthorpe in 
being exceedingly natural, whereas the Elwin pic- 


ture, though much better painted, has a very 
artificial look ; and, so far as I can judge, the two 
faces of the lady are not very much alike—some 
might say, not at all so, but the get-up makes a 
great difference; and the hair parted in the 
middle, without headdress, imparts a feminine, 
and even maternal, expression to the lady’s face in 
the Rolfe picture, which is absent from the other 
portrait. M. I. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


Tuames Lore (6" §. x. 106).—Would A. S. K. 
greatly oblige one who much desires to form a 
similar collection to his own by sending a list of 
the works on the Thames in his possession, or 
known to him to exist, through the Editor of 
“N. & Q.,” to D. 


If A. 8. K. likes to send me his list, I dare say 
I can add to it ; but it would be labour in vain to 
write down a number of titles without knowing 
what his list of a hundred consists of. 
A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Romany (6 §. iv. 513; ix. 394, 504).—Gipsies 
know nothing of their history, and there is no evi- 
dence of their Egyptian origin, whilst thereare many 
reasons for assigning them an Asiatic descent. That 
they have borrowed words from the languages of 
the countries through which they have passed, and 
from those of the countries where they are for the 
time being located, is quite true. Their language 
(one dialect contains about 2,800 words) is based 
upon Hindi, Bengali, Persian, and other Oriental 
languages. Mr. Fexton says the Egyptian origin 
of this people is not inconsistent with the fact that 
their dialect contains Sanskrit words, It appears 
to my mind to be very inconsistent. Again, your 
correspondent tells us that, save some relics of the 
Coptic heard in the tents of the gipsies, the Egyp- 
tian is a lost language. Perhaps he is unacquainted 
with the dictionaries of Coptic, Bashmuric, and 
Sahidic by Peyron, Parthey, and Tattam. Be- 
fore coming to any conclusion as to the origin of 
the gipsies and of their dialects, it might be as 
well to consult the works of Pott, Grellmann, Bau- 
drimont, Kogalnitschan, Paspati, Miklosich, Vail- 
lant, Possart, Predari, Liebich, Richardson, Irvine, 
Leland, Harriot, and Smart and Crofton. 

R. 8. Cuaryocg. 


Firznarpine Crest (6% S. ix. 489; x. 54).— 
The best authority on the armorial bearing of the 
Berkeleys is Smyth, who, in his Lives of the 
Berkeleys, which has just been printed for the 
members of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society, gives descriptions of the 
seals of arms used by all the lords of Berkeley 
down to his own time, A.D. 1613, with drawings 
of most of them. The series is well worth study- 
ing, as it shows how armorial bearings were at first 
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gradually assumed, and how crests, supporters, and 
mottoes were adopted and varied in successive 
generations of the same family. It also illustrates 
the use of armorial seals. Your correspondents 
appear to refer to the Fitzhardings and Berkeleys 
as if they were two distinct families. No family 
has, however, used the former as a distinctive 
name. Robert Fitzharding’s son and successor 
Maurice was at first styled Maurice Fitz-Robert, 
but after the completion of Berkeley Castle and 
his taking up his residence there, he was called 
Maurice de Berkeley, which name has ever since 
been that of his descendants. Perhaps, however, 
it is intended to distinguish between the descen- 
dants of Robert Fitzharding and the older family 
of the Berkeleys of Dursley, Coberley, and Kings- 
wood, which became extinct in 1382. The arms 
of the latter were Arg., a fess between three 
martlets sa, The mitre was first used as a crest 
by the Berkeleys of Berkeley Castle about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, but was not at 
first charged with the family arms. It was most 
probably adopted to indicate the devotion to Holy 
Church for which the Berkeleys in the Middle 
Ages were remarkable, as is shown by the long 
list of their benefactions to, and endowments of, 
religious and monastic foundations. As Bishop 
Berkeley died in 1753, it is clear that there can 
be no reference to him in the present matter. 
J. H. Cooke, F.S.A. 


Ok (6" §S, ix. 428; x. 13).—There is no difficulty 
about this termination: 6 in Danish and Swedish 
stands for island. Karlsé is Charles’s Island; Sandé 
is Sand Island; Uté, Outer Island. This converts 
into eu or ey as a terminal to Jersey, Guern- 
sey, and Alderney, and in Cantaleu. Holm 
is also an island; Isaac Taylor says “a river 
island,” as La Houlme, near Rouen, but I do 


not think it is strictly so, O. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Can Danish colonization explain Martin-hoe, 
Trentis-hoe, and Morte-hoe, in North Devon, or 
the Hoe at Plymouth? These are all high places 
by the sea. In Cornwall there are Lo-oe, Per- 
ranzabul.oe, Gunwall-oe, and others; and many 
Cornish place-names end in o. 

G. B. Lonestarr. 

Isaac Taylor, p. 333, ed. 1875, of his Words 
and Places, says Oe means an island, and is 
Teutonic. M.A.Oxon. 


In Norfolk we have Carlton Forehoe, Haddiscoe, 
Hoe, Limpenhoe, and Stanhoe; also Ashman- 
haugh, Belaugh, and Bylaugh. These last three are 
pronounced as in the preceding terminations. 


Wm. Viyceyr. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich, 


“Sau er sativa” §. ix. 428, 514).—To 
what has been already communicated on this 


subject may be added the following passage, from 
“The Popish Kingdome, Englysshed by Barnabe 
Googe,” 1570:— 
“ A number great of crosses first, he makes and lustilye, 
He blowes out sprights, commaunding them with 
cruell words to flye. 
The foole beleeues the infantes yong, with sprightes 
to be possest, 
Whom faythfull christian people here begat, and 
parents blest, 
Then thrustes he salt into their mouth, annoynting all 
the while, 
The infantes tender eyes, and eares, with stincking 
spittle vile,” P. 31, reprint 1880. 


F. OC. Birxseckx Terry. 


Sotromon Penny S. x. 27).—He was con- 
cerned as legal adviser in the affairs of many 
Huguenot refugees, and his name is frequently 
found among the witnesses to their wills. Appa- 
rently he resided in New Broad Street. He 
married the daughter of a wealthy jeweller, Denis 
Chivac, who, as the Gentleman’s Magazine tells 
us, died Dec. 9, 1738, worth 70,0001; and he 
himself was dead in December, 1752. The latter fact 
I gleaned from papers which had belonged to another 
trusted adviser of the refugees, the Rey. Israel 
Anthony Aufrere, with whom he had acted as 
co-executor. Any information H. W. F. H. may 
already possess—the exact date of his death, for 
instance, or whether he left issue—would be very 
acceptable. H. W. 

13, Half-Moon Street, W. 


Date or Parase ix. 309; x. 15).—No 
example or quotation is given by Miss Busk for 
“Meine arme Mutter.” It may be a “common” 
phrase, but in the Ruhestatte at Bonn Schiller 
wrote upon his mother’s grave only the terse and 
tender apostrophe, “‘O! meine Mutter.” 

W. F. Hopsoy. 

Temple Ewell, Dover. 


“Don Juan,” Canto xv. Stanza 66 (6 §S, 
ix. 510; x. 56, 76).—As in Murray’s “new edi- 
tion” (1856) the line runs presumably as Byron 
wrote it, how is it that in the Pearl Edition (1867) 
the line reads thus 7— 

A  Espagnole,’ ‘ timballe,’ and ‘ salpicon. 
I ask the question because Mr. Murray says, anent 
this edition, “ he has taken the pains to collate care- 
fully the text by the original MSS. in Lord Byron’s 
writing, and has thus been able to discover and 
expunge numerous errors from which no other 
edition is free.” I think it is perfectly clear how 
Byron intended to word the line, and that if he 
wrote it as above it was nothing more than a 
lapsus calami. Mr. Marray alone can say if the 
lapsus be in the original MS. Frepx. Ruve. 


I have not seen Murray’s “new edition” of 
Byron’s Poetical Works (1856) referred to by 
G. F. R. B. In Frederick Warne’s edition 
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(Byron) of the “ Chandos Poets,” published circa 
1882, we have:— 

*€ Then there was God knows what « I’ Allemande, 

A V'Espagnole, timballe, and salpicon,” &c., 

which leaves us very much where we were before, 
and shows us that Murray’s correction passed un- 
heeded. En revanche, I find in my American 
edition of The Works of Lord Byron, in Verse 
and Prose, the following ingenious compromise :— 

“ Then there was God knows what ‘ 4 l’Allemande,’ 

* A Espagnole,’ ‘ timballe, and ‘ salpicole.’” 
The salpicole is charming, and rhymes perforce 
with ‘‘ upon the whole,” in the fourth line of the 
stanza. It matters “not a jot” that there is no 
such word. I do not know whether Mr. Dixon 
is justified in saying that salpicon is a Spanish 
dish. Everything turns on that. Littré says: 
* Salpicon, s.m., Mets composé de toutes sorties de 
viandes et de légumes.” An olla podrida, in short. 
Ricwarp Epecumse. 


“A” as a War Cry (6" S. ix. 306; x. 59), 
—Probably the reason why no more examples are 
given in the New Dictionary may be that they are 
so numerous that every one may be supposed to 
be acquainted with them. I have pleasure in 
pointing one out to Miss Peacock :— 

“ Newes were brought to him that al the tounes and 

al the coiitrey adiacent was in a great rore, and made 
fiers and sange songes, criyng king Henry, kyng Henry, 
a Warwycke, a Warwycke,.”—Hall’s Chronicle, 1550, 
Ed. IV. f. 19 verso. 
Most likely both Grafton and Holinshed copied 
this passage, after their usual manner, but I have 
no time to refer. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


In Warkworth’s Chronicle of the First Thirteen 
Years of the Reign of Edward IV., printed for 
the Camden Society, 4to. Lond. 1839, mention is 
made of this cry having been used by Edward 
himself after his landing in Yorkshire, 1471: 
“ Afore alle peple, he cryed, ‘A! Kynge Herry ! 
A! Kynge and Prynce Edwarde !’” (p. 14). 

Avex. Beazeuey. 

Thornton Heath. 


Brapseince ix. 428).—In a 
genealogical tree of a family of the name of Robin- 
son of Cheshunt, Chauncy (vol. i. p. 588, ed. 
1826) states that Peter Robinson married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Marston, of London, merchant, 
by Sibyl, sister and co-heir of William Bradbridge, 
Bishop of Exeter. This may interest Petacivs. 

M.A.Oxon. 


Smirn’s “ Dict. or Gr. ano Rom. Biocr. anp 
MyrHotocr” (6" S. ix. 486; x. 35).—If the cor- 


iv. 335 sq. To those who ask for the reason of 
omission, the answer is, these are “ fancy” names, 
If a classical phrase for this description is wanted, 
it is supplied by the Scholiast on Jl, «.s., who 
says: ioréov 682, ds dvdpara tats Nypniow 
“Opnpos Kat ‘Hoiodos, dxd 
tov GAAws TH 
te Gardooy Kai TH Tod Hdaros. I pre- 
sume that the editor thought that merely fictitious, 
poetical, and descriptive names were properly to 
be relegated to a classical lexicon. So in Liddell 
and Scott there is, ¢g., “ Kuoddxy, ‘ wave- 
receiver,’ a Nereid: Jl., Hes.” But there is not 
commonly in this lexicon a notice of proper names; 
e.g., Alexander is only entered in the verbal forms, 
as dAc£avdpifw, derived from the name, or the 
adjectival form, applied to Paris. Miltiades is not 
there at all, nor Themistocles. Eo. Marswatt. 


New Verss (6 §, ix. 469).—I am not going 
to try to settle the question started by Mr. Wat- 
ForD. I believe it to be beyond the power of 
Prof. Skeat or any other scholar or grammarian to 
settle what substantive, or even adjective, shall 
be turned into a verb when the many-mouthed 
beast takes it into its head to make one. Umpired, 
in the sense of a launch that carries the umpire, is 
assuredly not a good coinage. But is there much 
danger of its going beyond the boating slang of 
the river? I think not. Cricket has its slang ; 
football has its slang; and lawn tennis has its 
genteel slang. But fresh slang coming up destroys 
old slang, and it is this we must look to, and 
not to grammarians, to rid the dictionaries of the 
jargon that “neweth every day.” Are there not, 
however, barbarous verbs in all languages? 
éneydAvvev atrods 6 Aads, but the people magni- 
fied them, to make great or embiggen, if we may 
invent an English parallel as ugly. After all, use is 
nearly everything. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


(6" §. ix. 467).— 
“A story is told by Grimm of a visitor arriving at 
Ferney, and being greeted by the patriarch with the 
news that he would find his host a changed man. ‘One 
grows a bigot in one’s old age; I have a habit of having 
some pious work read to me when I sit down at table.’ 
And, ia fact, some one began to real a sermon of Mas- 
sillon, Voltaire throwing in exclamations on the beauty, 
eloquence, imagination of the preacher. Suddenly, 
after three or four pages, he called out, ‘ Off with Mas- 
sillon !’ and launched forth during the rest of the meal 
with his usual verve and fanciful extravagance of 
imagination.”—Morley’s Voltaire, 1872, p. 334. 

Henry G. Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Tae Wortp createp Marca 25 (6" ix. 365, 


respondents criticizing Smith’s Dictionary for the 
omission of names wish to increase the list, they 
can refer to Hesiod’s Theogonia, vv. 243 sqq. ; 
Homer’s Iliad, xviii. 40 sqq. ; and Vergil’s Georgie, 


497; x. 53).—Not only did our forefathers know 
the exact day on which the world was created, but 
they also knew (or thought they did) the place 
where Adam was made, the time he entered 


j 
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garden of Paradise, how long he was there, and 
the very hour the fatal apple was eaten :— 

“ Adam was made of erthe* in y* felde of Damaske 
the .vi, day of y* world & broughte into paradyse/& 
synned y* same day & was put out after mydday,”— 

igden’s Polycronicon, 1527, f. 61. 

* Eve at the last daie will exceed all women in sorrow 
and miserie, never came upon the world a more miser- 
able and sorrowful woman than Zve, shee saw, that for 
hor sake wee were all todie, Therefore all other women 
may hold their peace and stop their mouths before Zve. 
Som affirm (said Luther) that Cain was conceived before 
the promiss of the seed that should crush the Serpents 
head. But (eaid Luther) I am persuaded that the pro- 
miss was made not full half a daie after the fall. For 
they entred into the Garden about the hour at noondaie, 
and having appetites to eat, shee took delight in the 
Apple, then, about two of the clock (according to our 
was the fall.”—Luther's Colloquies, 1652, 


p. 
R. R. 


* Boz, tar Purnomenon” (6" §. ix. 
488 ; x. 52).—It would be interesting as well as 
amusing to collect the contemporaneous criticisms 
on the earliest productions of Boz, and his con- 
temptuous designation as a “cockney” author. 
Thus, in The Mirror, April 16, 1836, there is a 
review of the Sketches by Boz, with several extracts 
therefrom. The critic says :— 

“We think them either too numerous, or too every- 

dayish ; they want relief, and their incidents border too 
closely on the commonplace, so as to belong to the 
slightest magazine writing, which can only be said to 
amuse without any higher effect, This is to be regretted ; 
because sketches such as Boz can write may be pointed 
with a moral, and made the vehicle of some excellent 
instruction and improvement of the heart. Here is too 
much cockney vulgarity ; and the incidents savour too 
strongly of low London life.” 
A more recent critic has cynically described the 
author of Pickwick as the writer of “a comic 
middle-class epic”; while Mr. W. D. Howells has 
pronounced Dickens and Thackeray to be obsolete 
mannerists, who could not be suffered at the pre- 
sent day, before the finer art of that new school 
which finds its “chief exemplar” in Mr. Henry 
James, jun. (see the Century, November, 1882), 
Credat Judeus! Curupert Bene. 


Tue Particte “pe” Surnames (6" §, ix. 
469, 516).—There can be little doubt that up 
to the fourteenth century the nobiliary particle 
“De” attached to a surname derived from a 
manor was a sure indication of the bearer’s noble 
birth; but since that period it has been assumed 
in the most fantastical manner, and in the direc- 
tories may be found De Joner, De Smith, De 
Young (perhaps a corruption of De Jongh), De 
Long, De la Telle (for Doolittle), and lately De 
Flan Nagen (for Flannagan). Iponga. 


Normannvs may profitably consult the little 
brochure of which I append the title, La Parti- 


* Of red earth, I have somewhere read. 


cule Nobiliaire, par Louis Vian (Paris, Dentu), 
It has no date, but it contains a document dated 
1872, so is posterior to that year. The author 
had sous presse another work, Questions de Droit 
Nobiliaire, but this I have not seen. There are 
some papers on this particle, &c,in Le Heraut 
d’ Armes, Paris, 1863. See also La Particule 
Nobiliaire, par M, de Tardy, 1861. 
J, Woopwarp, 
Montrose. 


One of the commonest methods, perhaps, of em- 
ploying de was in attaching it to the name of a 
locality as sign of fief or possession territorial. 
Once it became an indication of gentle birth, the 
parvenu would assume it. But admitting this to 
be the most general way in which de was used as 
an affix, there still must have been many other 
ways. Take, for instance, De Mauger and De 
Guérin. If, as Normanyus says, they are both 
derived from Christian names, then de need only 
mean son of So-and-so: Guillaume (fils) de Mauger. 
Even now I might say Matsys of Antwerp; that 
would only mean he was an iron-worker of Antwerp. 
Thereis the nameof De la Dene, which used formerly 
to be often written Atte Dene, but that did not 
mean that the place belonged to him. The Power 
family in Ireland had an ancestor Nicholas le 
Poer, summoned to Parliament 1375. They were 
Powers of Gurteen down to 1863, and then ab- 
surdly they got a royal licence to use the name 
De la Poer in lieu of Power, and now with the 
new landlord system of Ireland they will lose 
both Power and power, and be Poor indeed. 
But it is a doubt whether Power meant origin- 
ally any more than poor, like St. Peter le 
Poor in the City. Why should there not be a 
family at Hautvilliers called Maistre, as at York 
there might be one called Master, and then a son 
might well be called Jean de (la famille de) 
Maistre? I do not see the least necessity for 
supposing that it must have had le, any more 
than I should assume that Des Fontaines was Les 
Fontaines. It would puzzle one to say, without 
a good deal of family research, how Antoine 
Laurent de Jussieu got his name; in the Imperial 
Gazetteer there is no such place as Jussieu. Shall 
we rye the botanist’s ancestor to bave been a 
great bird-catcher and called le jusier, an old word 
in connexion with birds? I do not dispute the 
possibility; I only desire to show there is no must 
in the case. CO. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill. 


Your correspondent Normannus is surely in 
error in asserting of the French noblesse that they 
were in ancient times almost the sole proprietors 
of the soil. It is exactly what they were not. 
The feudal law prevailing in full vigour, there 
were many and varied rights in the soil. The 
peasants were to a certain extent proprietors of 
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a large part of the soil, subject to onerous rights 
of the lords, It was the oppressive nature of these 
rights over the property of the peasants which 
hastened on the Revolution. Had the land be- 
longed to the lords there would have been no room 
for the exercise of these ancient rights. The essence 
of their existence was that they were exercised by 
one party over the lands of another. When the 
feudal law was introduced there were many 
allodial proprietors in France, who were gradually 
brought under the feudal law and retained their 
lands, no longer free, but subject to that law. 


If Normannvs will examine Prof. Paulin Paris’s 
De la Particule dite Nobiliaire (Paris, Techener, 
1862), pp. 34, I think he will obtain the informa- 
tion he desires. This essay was delivered at the 
meeting of the Academy of Reims, July 31, 1861, 
but is too lengthy to be inserted here. 

Avcsert R, Frey. 

Astor Library, N.Y. 


TRANSLATIONS OF JosePHus (6 8. x. 69).—I 
have in my possession a fine edition of Maynard’s 
Josephus (size 15 in. by 10 in.), published by sub- 
scription by C. Cooke, 17, Paternoster Row. It 
contains sixty beautiful engravings taken from 
original drawings of Messrs, Metz, Corbould, T. 
West, and others, and among them is a plan of 
the city of Jerusalem, “ with very full and fanciful 
details,” 16in. by 14in. It also has full and 
copious indexes, further accounts of the Jews, &c. 
The royal licence and authority for the printing 
and publishing of the work was granted in the 
reign of George III. and signed Sydney, but no 
date is fixed to any part of the publication. Can 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” furnish the year 
of publication ? V. B. Repstonr, 

Woodbridge. 

[The work was published in numbers about 1790. } 


Robert Traill, D.D., translated the Jewish War 
of Flavius Josephus, and it was edited in 2 vols. by 
Tsaac Taylor from 1846 to 1851. The Atheneum 
=e it to be very superior to Whiston’s, 

ut I do not think it has a good index, if any. 
Taylor’s notes would be likely to be good, but the 
work has, I believe, had little vogue. 
C. A. Warp, 
Haverstock Hill. 


Hawcesternic x, 49).—In Camden’s 
Britannia there is an allusion to “‘ Hawcaster rigg 
on Blackmore, two miles north of Leedes,” where 
“Mr. Thoresby describes a Roman pottery.” 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Arms or Frencn (6% §. x, 
46).—It certainly is very unusual that the dolphin 
should be represented in connexion with the arms 


nate of Viennois was then vested in the Crown, 
just as the principality of Wales and the duchy 
of Cornwall (with its revenues) are in the sovereign 
until the birth of a Priace of Wales. 

J. Woopwarp. 


Foursry, (6% §. ix. 509; x. 73).—This 
was probably the Fursey (referred to in Bede’s 
Eccl. Hist., bk. iii. ch, xix.) who about the year 
633 came from Ireland and founded a monastery 
amongst the East Angles. He passed to France 
in 648, resigning his monastery to Dicul, and 
died at Poitou in 650. Dicul subsequently had a 
monastery at Bosham in Sussex, and was there 
when St. Wilfrith visited the county in 681 (Bede, 
bk. iv. ch. xiii.) Freperick E, Sawyer, 

Brighton. 


The authority for St. Fursey being “a name 
significant of the virtues wherewith he was en- 
dowed” is Southey’s Vindicie Anglic., 
p. 148. C. A. Warp. 

Hlaverstock IIill, 


Mirres, &c. (6% §, x. 48).—In answer to my 
esteemed friend, the antiquary and poet, Norvan 
Ciynz, anent mitres, I have to say that not one 
Protestant bishop in England, Scotland, or Ireland 
wore such upon his head since the Reformation. 
Mitres then descended from the caput to the four- 
wheeled chariot or signal coat ofarms. The crozier 
or pastoral staff also ceased in ecclesiastical use 
until recently, when not only prelates, but laymen 
generally, have adopted this useful appurtenance. 
Your subscriber was the first ecclesiastic in the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland to wear at certain 
festivals both mitre and crook, as de facto de jure 
“ Abbot of Susanna Rig, Willow Acre.” 

J. F. 8. Gorvoy, 

St. Andrews, Glasgow, 


In the Annual Register, 1781 (p. 187), it is re- 
corded that “ His Grace the Archbishop of Cashel, 
dressed in his full pontificals, with his mitre on his 
head,” officiated at the funeral of Mrs. Mathew in 
Tipperary. The Roman Catholic archbishop was 
present also. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 

Mitres ceased to be used in the Church of Eng- 
land after the publication of the second Book of 
Common Prayer of Edward VI. 8. M. K. 


Raxpan (6% §, x. 10).—There is a family of this 
name residing at Hatch Beauchamp, Somersetshire. 
Epwarp Matay, 


“Wirn HOW LITTLE WISDOM THE WORLD IS 
GOVERNED ” (3*4 §, iii. 288).—The query as to the 
original authority for this saying appears still un- 
answered, but we are now all twenty-one years 
older, and perhaps wiser. Oddly enough, Chalmers, 
1815, does not include Oxenstiern. The Biog. 


of a king of France. Still, I suppose the dauphi- 


Universelle, however, gives us the exact words, 
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** Nescis, mi fili, quantilla prudentia homines re- 
gantur,” and says they occur in a letter written by 
the Chancellor to his son John, then young in di- 
plomacy. The Biog. Générale states that the cor- 
respondence between the two, 1642-9, has been 
ublished by Gjirwell, but I cannot refer to it 
foca The game is now marked down, and ought 
to be bagged by some one with better weapons 
than I have. A Mascuester May, 


Scuwarenpacu (6@ x. 27).— There is a 
résumé of The Twenty-fourth of February in 
Messrs. Gostwick and Harrison’s very useful Out- 
lines of German Literature. Carlyle, in his essay 
on Werner, says he has “ not room to speak” of 
this tragedy, but refers to Madame de Staél’s 
criticisms. Eowarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Werner's Twenty-fourth of February was trans- 
lated by the Rev. E. Riley, and published in 1844 
by H. estes, of 15, St. Martin-le-Grand, London. 

G. F. R. B. 


Source or Story Wanrep §. viii. 368 ; 
ix. 497; x. 53).— 

“Tt is true that the great rapidity of dream-thought 
has been proved, ¢.9., by the experience of Lord Holland, 
who fell asleep when listening to somebody reading, had 
a long dream, and yet awoke in time to hear the conclu- 
sion of the sentence of which he remembered the begin- 
ning.” —Zacyclopedia Britannica, s.v. “ Dream.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

The real source of the several stories and of the 
exemplifications of Lord Brougham is to be found 
in the process of unconscious thought. This was 
first discovered by myself, but first published by 
Dr. Wm. Carpenter, F.R.S., under the title of 
unconscious cerebration. It affords the explana- 
tion of dreams and many remarkable phenomena. 
The great number of ideas and impressions in an 
individual, and the rapidity of the operations of 
thought, really unconscious, but made known to us 
in the conscious result, are marvellous in their 
character, and have received scanty elucidation. 

Hype Ciarke. 


Prenpercast : Penpercast §. viii. 20, 
139, 335).—Lewis derives his information from 
Lower’s Patronymica Britannica. Edmunds, in 
Traces of History in the Names of Places, obtains 
the name from pren, tree ; dwe, water ; and gwest, 
an inn or lodging-place. Hence Prendergast =the 
inn by the tree near the water. 


Apert R, Frey. 
Astor Library, N.Y. 


A Honprep Years petween tak Marniace 
or A Fatuer anv His Son (6% S. ix. 465).—In 
the family history of the Maudes there occurs an 
interval between the marriages of a father and a 
son similar in circumstance, and nearly approach- 


ing in length of time, to that which has been noted 
in the case of the lords of Leicester. The Lord 
Hawarden, with whom the dignity commenced, 
was married to his first wife in 1756, and his son, 
Capt. Francis Maude, R.N., was married to his 
second wife June 28, 1849. The interval falls 
but little short—only seven years—of the full 
hundred. R. W. 


Lamp Miyt Sauce (6" S. ix. 448; x. 14, 
54).—By family tradition I also had gry be- 
lieved mint sauce as an accompaniment to lamb 
to have been derived from the bitter herbs of the 
Passover, but constant continental travel in after 
life has raised a doubt. If the custom has really 
been adopted from the Jews, why should this have 
happened only in England, and not in any other 
country of Europe ? R. H. Busx. 


Sticktesacks (6% §. ix. 448)—Nashe has 
stickle-bauck: “The silliest miller’s thombe, or 
contemptible stickle-bauck of my enemies, is as 
busie nibbling about my fame, as if I were a 
deade man throwne amongest them to feede vpon” 
(“ Lenten Stuffe,” 1599, in Works, v. 199, Grosart, 
1884). Geo, L. 

Wimbledon, 


Fitzwitttam patted sy Sir Josuva 
Reywotps (6" §, ix. 468, 511).—In 1764 Lord 
Fitzwilliam, when sixteen, sat to Reynolds for a 
head-sized portrait; this picture was engraved in 
the sixth volume of Reynolds’s works. The picture 
belongs to the Earl of Zetland, and was exhibited 
by him at the British Institution in 1865, and et 
the Portrait Exhibition in 1867. It now hangs at 
Aske Hall, Yorkshire. The 1785 portrait of the 
earl, at the age of thirty-seven, has never been 
exhibited at any loan exhibition since it was 
painted ; the only record of ownership is in the 
table of contents of the 1845 edition of Reynolds's 
works, where it is described as belonging to the 
Fitzwilliam family. Atcernon GRAVES, 


Waytep (6" §, viii. 447).— 
“ T swear by the light of the Michaelmas moon, 
And the might of Mary high.” 
These lines are from an unfinished poem by Sir 
Walter Scott, entitled The Reiver's 


Rerormapes (6" §. ix. 348, 432, 511; x. 50, 97). 
—*Took pepper in the nose”: the French match 
this with the expression “ La moutarde lui mon- 
tait au nez,” and use is made of it in “ Histoire de 
la Femme aux Deux Maris,” an English folk-tale 
translated into French for Mélusine (tom. i. 
c. 352-356): “Le fermier sentait la moutarde 
lui monter au nez et se trémoussait dans son 
fauteuil.” How this passage may run in the Eng- 
lish version of the story I have no means of telling. 

St. Swirar, 
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Broap Arrow (6" 9, ix, 206, 294, 418).—From 
a transcript of the MS. entitled ‘‘ Naval Minutes,” 
now, I believe, in the Pepysian Library at Cam- 
bridge, I take the following notes by Pepys on the 
broad arrow. There is internal evidence to show 
that the date of these notes is, in all probability, 
after he left office in 1689, but nothing more can 
be said :— 

“ Quaere of the Mark generally usd under the Name 
of the Broad Arrow upon all Goods recoverd of the King 
or forfieted to him, as at the Custom house or bought 
for his use in the Navy, it being said also (examine the 
truth of it) that it is by the Act of Parl for Tonnage 
and Poundage expressly establishd for that use upon 

3 forfieted.” 

“One would have thought that had our Princes valud 

themselves so much in all Ages upon their Sea-doings, 
and Sea-Power, they would have taken their publick 
Brand, especially that which was to serve them in Sea 
matters (as is just now observd) from somthing relating 
to that Element, rather than from an Arrowhead. A 
consideration that would easily have inclind me from 
the common Figure of it to have drawn it to the sig- 
nifying (tho’ rudely) an Anchor rather than an Arrow- 
head, were it not that our very Laws, as I lately herein 
noted, have determined it for the latter.” 
This is, perhaps, sufficiently decisive to convince 
the many persons who, like Pepys, have conjectured 
that the broad arrow was a corrupted representa- 
tion of the anchor. Georce F. Hoorer. 

Streatham, 


Hoper-moper” (6 ix. 507; x. 51).—In 
another passage than the one quoted by Pror. 
Sxeat, Skelton gives the more usual form, 
hugger -mugger :— 

“ As men dare speke it hugger-mugger.” 
1. 392; 
Dyce, vol. i. p. 238, 
There are several examples of it in the translation 
of the Paraphrase of Hrasmus, where it always 
means secret, and is generally spelt hugger-mugger ; 
but in 2 Timothy, f. 21, it is given hucker mucker. 
Drant, who was a Lincolnshire clergyman, gives 
the same spelling :— 
“ What vayles it thee go quakinglye 
to grubbe and grippe the moulde? 
And there in hucker mucker hyde 
thy Idolle God thy goulde?” 
Drant’s Horace, 1567, I. iii, 

Muggy weather means dull, thick weather in this 
county, and, in this part of it, huddle-muddle is 
the term for disorder and confusion, but hugger- 
mugger is seldom or never heard; thus, apparently, 
we differ from the usage of the more northern part 
of the county, where Mr. Peacock lives. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


In connexion with this discussion, it may be 
worth while to note that in the wonderfully pic- 
turesque old town of Hildesheim (Hanover) there 
is a street called Eckemecker Strasse. There is 
nothing particularly hugger-mugger or concealed 


about it, as it leads from the Andreas Kirche to 
the Alte Markt, and is not more of a back street 
than many others in the town, except that it has 
one queer twist in it, the corner of which may 
possibly be the Hecke which has given rise to the 
name. Does the name occur elsewhere as the 
name of a street ? B. W. §&. 


Heratps’ Cottece: DeGRaDATION FROM THE 
Howyovur or §. ix. 448, 512).— 
May I point out that Mr. Walter Thornbury, 
in Old and New London (vol. i. p. 296), gives 
Barclay, instead of Harcla or Harclay, as the name 
of one of the three degraded knights ; while the 
date is given as 1322, instead of 1323? The date, 
again, of Sir Ralph Grey is stated to be 1464, 
whereas G. F. R. B. says 1468. It is because Old 
and New London is generally accepted as an 
authority, and much quoted, that I think these 
discrepancies ought not to be passed unnoticed. 
The surname may well be a misprint ; but which 
of the dates is correct? If incorrectly stated in 
Old and New London, it will be rectified, I hope, 
in future editions, ALPHA. 


Tae Suir Lonpon (6% §. x. 48).—The London, 
of London, 267 tons, William Andrews master, 
was built in the river Thames in 1778. By 
Lloyd's List for March 17, 1801, she sailed 
from Portsmouth for Minorca, and was lost near 
Lisbon; date not given. Thomas, John, and 
James Mather, merchants, of Finsbury Square, 
owners. Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneaus: 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


Montenegro. By William Carr, The Stanhope Prize 
Essay, 1884. (Oxford, Thornton.) 
No stronger proof can be given of the effect of geographi- 
cal situation, soil, and climate on the history of a people 
than is to be found in that of Montenegro. The heroic 
story of the five hundred years’ war for independence 
was not known when the late Henry Thomas Buckle 
wrote the marvellous fragment of A History of Civiliza- 
tion. Had he been aware of what we know, we may 
be certain that he would have used the history of the 
tribes of the Black Mountain to sustain one side of his 
great argument, Mr. Carr’s pamphlet is a prize easay, 
and is therefore far too short. We have, however, under 
the circumstances, no right to complain of its not being 
longer. We trust a time may come when he may have 
leisure to give us a more extended account of one of the 
most interesting experiments in civilization which the 
world has seen. He is conspicuously fair. There is 
in his pages none of that unreasonable abuse of Islam 
which one sometimes finds in authors of high repute; 
and, on the other hand, he tells plainly how the wrongs 
that the Montenegrins had suffered have driven them at 
times into acts of wanton barbarity. Ardent politicians 
of all parties often talk fluently about “the Eastern 
Question ” without the smallest knowledge of the sub- 
ject. To such persons we should recommend a careful 


: study of Mr, Carr’s essay. 
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Holiday Haunts by Cliffside and Riverside, By Bernard 


H, Becker, (Remington & Co.) 
Few collections of newspaper articles are more breezy, 
more inspiriting, and more stimulating than are the 
descriptions of holiday haunts Mr. Becker now supplies. 
Necessarily short, and intended to convey a glimpse 
rather than a picture, they are yet marked by close 
fidelity and accurate observation. Concerning such 
northern watering places as Harrogate, Scarborough, 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea, &c,, nothing better has been said, 
while pleasant gossip is furnished about southern haunts, 
and even a few foreign places like Scheveningen. Though 
composed of collected articles, Holiday Haunts provokes 
to continuous reading, and few who open the book will 
fail to read it through at a breath, 


Illustrations of the Author of Waverley: being Notices 
and Anecdotes of Real Characters, Scenes, and Incidents 
supposed to be described in his Works. By Robert 
Chambers. Third Edition, (W.& R. 

Tus edition is a posthumous work, and must, therefore, 

be regarded, to a certain extent, as a monument of the 

editor's pietas erga patrem. The book was well worth 
reissuing, but it was also worth careful annotating on 

ints where the author’s own judgment, had he still 

en among us, would probably have suggested anno- 
tation, if not textual alteration. For instance, we cannot 
sup that Mr. Chambers would, in his later life, have 
spoken of Traquair House as taking its name from the 
earls, whereas, in point of fact, the converse was the 
truth, and any Scottish historical student would know 
that Traquair was to be found in the Scottish Records 
long before a Stuart of Traquair was in existence. And 
in his discussion of the supposed originals of the principal 
scenes and characters in The Bride of Lammermoor 

Mr. Chambers was equally unfortunate in some of his 

language. 


Official Year-Book of Learned and Scientific Societies. 
(Griffin & Co.) 

Tus is a most praiseworthy and useful compilation, It 
is a list, with full particulars, of every learned society, 
not only in Great Britain and the colonies, but also 
on the continent of Europe, Having compared it with 
a similar German catalogue, we can testify to its 
accuracy in the latter respect, and the whole work, 
attended as it must have been with great trouble and 
patience, is creditable to the compiler, 


Picturesque Wales, (Adams & Sons.) 

Tux above, a handbook to that part of Wales traversed 
by the Cambrian Railway, is a marvel of neatness and 

iso of cheapness. It contains two excellent maps, and 
is filled with well-executed woodcuts; but it is a pity 
that the extremely pretty coloured picture on the out- 
side cover was not placed inside the book, as it is well 
worth preservation. 


Tne current number of Ze Livre contains two readable 
and valuable papers—one on “ Les Outils de I’ Ecrivain : 
l’Encre et les Encriers,” and a second, with a capital 
illustration, upon “La Bibliotheque du Bibliophile 
Jacob.” The number also contains a résumé of English 
literature by Dr, Westland Marston and a reproduction 
of a superb Ttalian binding of the eleventh century. 


Tue Church Quarterly opens with an essay on “ The 
English Reformation and the Study of Greek.”’ “ Mind 
in Animals” and “The Church in Old London” are 
also included among the contents. 


Tux International Literary Association, founded in 
Paris at a congress held in 1878, has lately added to its 
title the epithet “ Artistic.” The programme of the 


coming Madrid congress has just been distributed to the 
members, and readers of “N. & Q.” may like to know 
that the Spanish Association of Men of Letters and 
Artists is organizing what promises to be a very in- 
teresting exhibition, illustrative of Spanish arts and 
letters, during the congress, which is to be opened on 
September 29, The exhibition will include sketches 
and plans and models of ancient and modern theatres in 
Spain, and of theatrical properties; collections of autos 
sacramentales, and of rare MSS. and documents con- 
nected with the literary, artistic, and dramatic history 
of Spain. Our chief regret on reading such a varied 
programme is that it will only be carried into execution 
for the short space of a fortnight—from October 1 to 15. 


A Socrety for the Conservation of Antiquities found 
in the City of London and its Vicinity, which has just 
been established, has strong claims upon antiquaries. 
Its action has commenced, happily enough, by rescuing 
some Roman remains discovered in Bevis Marks. An 
influential committee, with Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F.RS., as treasurer,and Mr, John E. Price, F,3,A., 
as secretary, has been appointed, 


Potices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query. 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


C. G. Moren (Erebro, Sweden).—A book dealing with 
the expressions employed by bathers and keepers of 
baths is not easily found. The most promising title is 
History of Cold Bathing, both Ancient and Modern, in 
two parts, the first written by Sir John Floyer, of Lich- 
field, Knt., the second by Dr. Edward Baynard, Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, sixth edition, London, 
1732, pp. 582. If we hear of any other work we will 
inform you of it through this column. 


C. A. Warp anp Ornmers (“ An American View of 
London Topography ”).—It appears unfortunately neces- 
sary to state that the passages given between brackets, 
ante, p. 105, concerning Stratford-atte-Bowe, are from 
the New York Critic, and are advanced as specimens of 
confused and misleading information. Some of our cor- 
respondents have supposed the paragraph, quoted as “a 
little startling,”’ to have been an editorial communication. 
The marks of quotation should surely have prevented 
such an assumption. 

Durr (“Pouring oil on troubled waters ”).—There ia 
no decisive answer to the question you put, which pre- 
sents itself every few weeks. 

F. C. (“ Let no man be called happy before his death ”’), 
—This sentence is said to have been uttered by Solon to 
Croesus, King of Lydia. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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